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wt pal and Queen Mary 
The Coronation Ceremony will take place Thursday, June 22d. 
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CHOOLS and | 
COLLEGES. 


@ «The publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
will be pleased to send to any = a 
it a Catalogue of any Acad 
Military School, Sadness Oellien. Scientific, 
Art, Music or Normal School, College or 
University in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL rs, 
The Youth’s Mass. 


= 


Worcester Academy [o's 


| 
| 
All advantages of a large school. Siestertenshenet ‘om- 
prohensivecesipment 8 buildings, 22 acres. “Megaron,” 
a noble recreation hall. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. 
Athletic field. new mile track. Opens Sept. 12, 1911. 
D. W. ., 91 PROWWENCE ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


New London, N. H. 
The Colby y_ Academy, In the New we. Sale 
Hills. Algsnte —y fost. rong faculty. = cer- 
tificate. Prepa 
Gymnasium, yoy field. A separate department for 
oung boys. House mother. Pe tr veryexpense 
200. 6 year. JUSTIN 0. WELLMAN, A.B., Principal. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL £08 20¥S. le 


and healthful, in one of New England's most beautif ful re residen- 
tial villages. /structors able, experienced, mature. Thor- 
ough preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 
under seventeen. Large, with pool. 
For catalog, address Dr. G .¥. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
543 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and other scientific schools. Ever teacher 9, specialist. 

FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 307 York St. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


25th year. Courses in educational, medicinal gad 
recreative gymnastics, fitting oe teac hing,» —— 
training and playground work. New use 
athletic field. Summer session. Catalogue. 


Cushing Academ 
Ashburnham, 
advantages of a high-priced school for $275 a year. 
College certificate. Music. Extensive campus. Five 
buildings. Athletic field. opnpeian. Co-educational. 
Write for catalogue. H. 8 LL, A. M., Principal. 









































Mass. Large endowment permits all the 





University of Maine, Orono, Me. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
—~—. Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
estry, Law, Domestic Science. Elective courses 

+5 aneaueen Sciences, History, etc. Military Drill. 
Expenses moderate. Robert Judson Aley, Pres.,Orono, Me. 


New Salem Academy 


New Salem, Mass, 117th year begins August 28th. Healthy 
location. Elevation 1100 feet. A real country school for boys and 
girls. Prepares for college and business. All outdoor sports. 
Expenses §225. Write for catalogue. J. R. Childs, Prin. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a Yo 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every 
departinent of a broad culture, a loyal and helpfu 
school spirit. -— endowment permits liberal 
terms, $300 pe 

For tatalegue Yana information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


At West Lyan,! Mass, offers Ly ——y opportu- 
nities to Grammar School Graduates to learn one of the 
mechanical trades in a — ——y 20 urse, and to H 
School Graduates to p re themselves for di 
men, electrical esters = installation men Ce ha 
three years’ co pprentices are admi all 
times. All An EY should be sent to the 
APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. 


ROCKLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Education is costly. Ignorance 


more so. This school develops 
manliness, buil haracter, 

















—— ee. ‘Paul Weston French, 
Registrar, West Lebanon, N. H., the Connecticut River, 
opposite White River Jc., Vt. 4 miles from Dartmouth College. 








AFFORDS 
YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 
THE HIGHEST 

POSSIBLE 

GRADE OF 
INSTRUCTION 
FOR BUSINESS 


BOSTON LIFE. 
COURSES: 
General Commercial Course 
Secretarial Course 
Stenographic Course 
Commercial Teacher’s Course 


Every course is specially arranged and 
affords thorough preparation for all com- 
mercial positions and assurance of employ- 
ment when qualified. 


For circulars address the Secretary, 


Bryant & Stratton School, 
334 Boylston Street, ok Mass. 














New England and Other Matters. 


EXT week, in all the traditional pomp and 
pageantry of the high occasion, King 
George V and Queen Mary will be crowned in 
Westminster Abbey; and to the titles and 


4 | powers which passed to them upon the instant 
|that King Edward VII died will be added 


the solemn consecration of the most magnificent 
and impressive religious service known in the 
royal world. No land so lacking in form and 
ceremony, so simple and democratic in its cus- 
toms, but its people are deeply interested in 
the British coronation, for, aside from the 
exceptional splendor and stateliness of the cere- 
monies themselves, their significance is felt in 
all parts of the earth. The pictures of the 
King and Queen upon the cover of The Com- 
panion represent them in the robes worn at 
the opening of Parliament, and not in the mere 
elaborate robes which they will wear June 
22d. ‘The interesting article in this issue upon 
‘*Crowning the British King’’ is by a British 
subject, who has been a valued member of 
The Companion staff for many years. He 
was in London when King Edward was 
crowned, and sailed last month to witness the 
approaching coronation of King George. 
& 

HEN the season of college commencements 

draws near, the oldest living graduates of 
the various institutions gain an added promi- 
nence. Judge David Cross of Manchester, 
New Hampshire, who holds this place of honor 
among the sons of Dartmouth, has a distinction 
which is probably unique among graduates of 
4 | colleges which were established before the 
nineteenth century. He has had personal ac- 


y quaintance with members of every class which 


has graduated from Dartmouth since it was 
founded in 1769. Judge Cross, who will pass 
his ninety-fourth mile-stone in July, was a 
member of the class of 1841. 


& 


UR statues of uncommon interest are now 

to be seen in model form in the studiv of 
Bela L. Pratt, the Boston seulptor. They are 
the idealized conceptions of Art and Science, 
which are to be placed in front of the Boston 
Public Library, the army nurse memorial, to 
be placed in the State-House, the Hawthorne 
memorial for the city of Salem, and the statue 
of Edward Everett Hale, which will be erected 
at a place to be determined in Boston. Art 
and Science are represented by heroic seated 
female figures. The army nurse memorial 
shows a woman supporting a wounded soldier 
upon the battle-field. The Hawthorne model 
shows the writer seated upon a small boulder, 
and a panel in the background represents 
Hester Prynne of the ‘‘Scarlet Letter’’ leaning 
against a garden wall. Doctor Hale is repre- 
sented as walking, leaning slightly on his cane, 
his hat in his hand and his long hair tossed 
by the wind. ° 


TREET-C LEANING experts from various 
cities of New England met in conference in 


: | Springfield, Massachusetts, last month, to ex- 
-| echange views and experiences. Their work is 
-| one which means much to the health, comfort, 
same | good appearance and general reputation of 
recently | every city, and it is significant that much more 


attention is given to it than a few years ago. 
The ideal in the matter of clean streets cannot 
be realized without a greater expenditure than 
most cities are willing or able to meet, but in 
all cities the greatest need is the codperation 
of the public with those who have in charge 
the care of the streets. This, of course, is in 
special reference to the unsightly appearance 
caused by paper and other rubbish. As to 
dust, medical men may differ in regard to the 
relation between dust and disease, but all recog- 
nize it as a nuisance, and all housewives are 
in agreement as to the damage and discomfort 
caused by the dust that blows in through doors 
and windows all summer. Street-cleaning and 
street-watering in dry times are not luxuries, 
but economies which every city and large vil- 
lage should practise. Sometimes the streets 
are well cared for, and the alleys and back 
passageways are neglected—a condition which 
often has unhappy hygienic consequences and 
which gives strangers at once a poor impression 
of the city. Moreover, many fires are the re- 
sult of neglected rubbish in such places. Vil- 
lage improvement societies may well have an 
eye on the back yards and the unfrequented 
alleys, as well as on the streets and public 
places. 
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by wholesome and beautiful i 


refining. Sevent 


teachers. 


REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH 





A HOME SCHOOL 


For Girls Desiring Individual Attenti 
Genuine happy home life with personal, affectionate care. “Growing girls inspired 


exee tionally favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and 


pine 

observed espec vially for for’ results in health, character and education. New 
equipment. 

Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. F G - 

Pines yy pw hk ap a rench, German, Spanish — native 


deals of useful womanh The Cape climate is 


groves, seashore, ponies. Hygiene and morals are 


Patient and enthusiastic instructors. (ol ae 


BICKFORD, PRINS., P.O. BOx D, East Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 











When making 


ice-cream or candy — 
Be sure to use 


BURNETT’S VANILLA 


This is the extract your mother and grand- 
mother have known all their lives. It was 
first made in 1847, and ever since then 
the same high quality has been maintained. 
There is no vanilla made that gives so 
delicious a flavor to desserts, candies and 
ices as Burnett's Vanilla. This is because 
it is made only from the very finest beans 
grown in Mexico and contains all their 
delicious flavor. 


Inasmuch as it is the flavor of your delicacy 
that you want more than anything else, it is 
most necessary that the flavoring you use 
should be absolutely the best. Otherwise 
all your work and time, as well as the ex- 
pense of the ingredients, goes for nothing. 


Use Burnett’s Vanilla and 
you will be sure of the 
very best results possible. 


We will send you FREE 


our 38-page recipe booklet. This gives many new 
and original recipes for candies, ices, cakes, and also 
many helpful culinary hints. It will interest and 
instruct you. Write for it to-day. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
Dept. H, 36 India Street, Boston, Mass. 

















TILTON SEMINARY 





"Beautifully located among the —— of the White Mountains, the school has all the natural advantages | 
of high elevation, pure air and water. Six new buildings have nm added to the plant in the last four 
years, including a $30,000 qymnasians with all modern appointments, a 
cottages. Separate dormitories for young men and women. Athletic field and all outdoor sports. 
Faculty of seventeen. Thorough training in preparation for college or business life. Music, art, elocu- 
tion. Special course for high school graduates. Large endowment allows low rate of $250. Address, 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 20 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


ious dining hall and four 
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E were seated upon know a mighty lot about that 
the veranda overlooking APT IN FORT [ | N E wreck, Wilfred,’’ said I. 
San Francisco Bay, ‘*In course I do,’”’ he an- 


which, like some enormous 
mirror, reflected the deep ultra- 
marine sky of California. a o 

‘*‘Grummet,’’ said Capt. | 
Matthew Hawks, “I have {~~ 
bought a wreck. ’’ H 

‘Yes, sir,’’ said I. 

““T repeat, Grummet,’’ said Captain 
Hawks, ‘‘that I have bought a wreck.’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ I replied. 

‘*You express no surprise ?’’ 

‘‘Mr. Hawks,’’ said I, for my com- 
mander, unlike most other master mari- 
ners, preferred to be plain ‘‘mister’’ to 
his intimates, ‘‘Mr. Hawks, I have now 
been many years in your employ, 
and —’’ 

‘‘Nothing I do surprises you. Well 
and good, Grummet. Now this wreck 
is that of the Twin Brothers. Her old 
man—Captain Protheroe was his name 
—has piled her up high and dry on an 
island way north of Bering Strait, 
plumb in the Arctic. She went ashore 
on a spring-tide, and there she is, as 
dry as dry. SoI have bought her—pri- 
vately, you understand—and all inside 
her. ’’ 

‘*Meaning sealskins, sir,’’ said I. 

He gave me a swift glance and nodded 
his head. 

‘‘Her captain was owner,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘tand on the night of the wreck 
he was—er—accidentally killed. ’’ 

‘**T know that kind of accident, sir,’’ 
said I, with a grin. 

**Just so. Well, old man Protheroe 
was a terror from way back, for which 
I don’t altogether blame him, consider- 
ing the kind of men that ship before the 
stick. But be that as it may, his 
brother here in San Francisco became 
owner of the wreck at Protheroe’s death, 
and it is from him that I have bought 
it. The crew departed, after the man- 
ner of crews, and are now goodness only 
knows where. 

‘*They left the wreck in two boats 
that got ‘separated in a gale,—I guess 
you know what the Bering Sea can be 
like at times,—and one of those two 
boats is missing. The other, with the 
second mate of the Twin Brothers in 
charge, arrived at Dutch Harbor, with 
most of her people frozen stiff. They 
came on down, those who happened to 
be alive, in one of the regular Alaska 
Development steamers, and were paid 
off. 

‘“*Now it seems to me,’”’ said Mr. 
Hawks, ‘‘that there is a fortune wait- 
ing up there for any one who chooses to 
go and get it. So I have chartered the 
old Effie Dean to take us up, and now I 
want you to rustle round mighty brisk 
and get me a crew. We must be along- 
side that wreck as soon as may be.’’ 

‘*‘No matter how quick we get there, ’’ 
I said, ‘‘it won’t be before the Eskimos have 
skinned her clean to her bed-plates, sir.’’ 

‘*Not they! She is a long way off the main- 
land. ’’ 

‘‘What about the whaling fleet, sir?’’ 

‘*Five hundred miles or so to south and 
east’ard. Grummet, you are a croaker! We 
will waste no kind of time. The Effie Dean 
is an auxiliary. 
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“"OW ARE YER?” 


enough of Mr. Hawks to be able to form a 
fairly accurate guess as to what would happen. 
However, all this was no concern of mine; 
my duty was to obey orders, so I changed into 
a Kearney Street car, which hurried me south 
of Market. 

The little cockney, Wilfred Gee, or ‘‘Cer- 
t’nly’’ Wilfred, as he was more commonly 


I shall have the papers with | known, from his amiable habit of reply, lived 


me to prove that I am the rightful owner, and | in that part of San Francisco known locally 


if we should find any one there before us, and | 
they don’t feel disposed to quit, and quit in a} 


as ‘*The Mission.’”’ Here, in a tenement- 
house inhabited by a migratory community, 


hurry, we can point out to them the error of | he spent such leisure 


their ways,’’ and he grinned meaningly across 
at me. 

‘*‘How many men shall I get, sir?’’ 

‘* Eight. And anything will do that has 
two legs and a pair of arms and hands on it. 
Try and get Peter Scott as second mate. I 
like him, he is a good man, and as close as a 
dead cow. We want no talking, Grummet.’’ 

‘*T’ll go to the cockney’s, sir,’’ said I; ‘‘he’s 
in the know. ’’ 


‘Yes, and get him to come as cook. See| 


about it at once; I’m ina hurry. Get a warm 
outfit for yourself, and charge it up toe me.’’ 

‘*Thank you, sir.’’ 

As I took a car down Pacific Avenue, I was 
filled with many misgivings. I was uncertain 
of the future, for I was more than a little 
inclined to think that Mr. Hawks had bought 
a “‘bag of trouble,’’ as we say at home in my 
native county of Essex. Then, a ship full of 


Sealskins does not lie high and dry for long, | ’e?’’ 


even in the Arctic, without some one smelling 


her out. And if such were the case, I knew|know that?’’ I 


| 





as he could afford, 
when not pursuing 
his vocation of ship’s 
cook, with Mrs. Gee, 
a lady of generous 
proportions and 
Irish descent. I 
found him reading 
the newspaper, 
while Mrs. Gee was 
audibly employed 
upon the family 
wash in a_ back 
room. 

**?Ow are yer?’’ 
asked the little Eng- 
lishman, with all his 
usual affability. 
**So old ’Awks ’as 
bought a wreck, ” 


‘How did you 











THE “EFFIE DEAN.” 


asked, somewhat startled, for I knew that my | 


commander was keeping things quiet. 
‘*Oh, these little things get round the water- 
front. ’’ 
‘*Well, he doesn’t want it shouted,’’ said I. 
**Cert’nly not,’’ replied the little man. ‘‘And 


who is doing the shouting, if I may arsk? | 


Not me, old sport, not me.’’ 
**Of course I know that, Wilfred. 


as cook ?”” 


‘¢Will I come as cook! Did ’Awks ever sail | 


without me as cook ? 


I arnswers, Yes, 
cert’nly, and will 
arsk two in return. 
What ship’s ’e got, 
and ’ow many men 


quire ’is ’umble and 


the leg?’’ 

‘*‘Mr. Hawks’s 
ship is the Effie 
Dean,’’ said I. 

‘*What! The old 
hatrocity! She’s as 
wet as thatch! 
Fancy bumpin’ hice 
with’er in the Hare- 
tic! O crumbs!’ 

Again I was star- 
tled. 


Can you | 
find a crew by night, and will you come along | 


So to both questions | 


will ’is lordship re- | 


willing servant, Wil- | 
fred Gee, to lay by | 


‘*You seem to} 


swered, shuffling across the 
room in his Chinese slippers. 
‘*The Twin Brothers is ancient 
*istory, and ’as been known ever 


SK TK If. ' “S “il od since Uncle John lost ’is model 
Y= Ho nai se pam a hl . 


yacht. That boat is full of 

sealskins, and though she is in 
the Harctic, some bloke will ’ave found 
’er, sure as eggs is eggs. Why, you 
couldn’t leave an old ragged dollar-bill 
on top of Mount Saint Elias for long 
without some feller getting it!’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said I, rising, ‘‘you’ll get 
those men, will you, Wilfred? Eight 
of ’em by this evening? Hurry is the 
word. ’’ 

***Urry gen’rally is the word with 
*Awks. It’s ’urry or get booted off the 
poop. ’’ 

**T shall be rather sorry for any one 
he finds stealing the sealskins,’’ I re- 
marked, thoughtfully. 

**So shall I,’’ answered Wilfred, ‘‘for 
it’s a carst-iron fact that ’e won’t ’ave 
time to be sorry for ’isself!’’ 

‘*You know Hawks as well as I do,’’ 
said I, grinning. 

*“Cert’nly I do. A good man to 
work for, if you are any kind of worker. 
Oh, I knows ’im, and all ’is little tan- 
trums. Well, don’t worrit. I’ll ’ave 
eight men aboard the poor old Effie this 
evening, ready to sign on like lambs. 
They may not beso many dicky-birds, ’’ 
he added, with an amiable and tooth- 
less grin, ‘“‘but they’ll pipe up loud 
enough when old ’Awks starts ’azing 
7em in his usual Cape ’Orn way.’’ 

As I left and walked along the street, 
I was glad that we were off on another 
cruise together—Mr. Hawks, the com- 
mander, myself, the mate, and Cert’nly 
Wilfred, the little ship’s cook. We had 
seen many odd corners of the world 
together, and many an odd happening, 
and a curious friendship existed among 
us in spite of our official positions. Mr. 
Hawks was more than merely a master 
mariner; he was a financier of great 
ability, but his interests were usually 
concerned with the sea, and usually led 
him, perhaps through a spirit of adven- 
ture, to take an active part in their 
direction. Cert’nly Wilfred was a cook 
to please Lucullus, but no wages could 
hold him ashore, for he, too, was imbued 
with the same spirit for sea adventure. 
And in the last respect, I was the same. 

We each, in our different way, were 
controlled by the same interest. The 
prospect of huge profit that an active 
life ashore could offer Mr. Hawks failed 
to keep him, any more than four hun- 
dred dollars a month as chef of a New 
York hotel could hold Wilfred; nor 
could a big salary as mate or commander 
of a millionaire’s yacht tie me down to 
a humdrum life. So Mr. Hawks, the 
Californian of wealth and affairs, Wilfred, the 
undersized cockney from the East End of 
London, and I, the Essex fisherman, were in 
reality brothers. 
| The cockney was as good as his word. The 
men arrived at sundown, and they were cer- 
tainly a pretty hard crowd. One might have 
| supposed that Wilfred had been at some pains 
to collect the very dregs of San Francisco; but 
I knew well that it was never easy, in that 
| city of high wages and general prosperity, to 
find a full complement of hands for any ship. 

First there came a middle Westerner, farmer 
to his blunt finger-tips, angular, clothed in 
| heavy black, with a ‘‘hard-boiled’’ shirt. Next 
followed a huge one-eyed negro with a hare- 
| lip, dressed in slop-chest garments that hung 
thinly about his massive shoulders. Then 
|came a white-faced, dissolute-looking stoker, 
from some tramp steamer in the bay, with the 
visible marks of his late chief’s active disap- 
proval on and about his pallid face. Next,—I 
was glad to see one sailorman among them,—a 
white-bearded, mahogany-faced *‘‘shell-back,’’ 
|a wanderer upon the earth’s surface. 
| Then there came a well-built, clean-looking 
| young man, evidently from the university 
across the bay, and, so I judged by his build, 
something of a footballer, who had found sud- 
| denly that a change of air might be beneficial. 
I felt sorry for him, for he could only have 
been twenty or twenty-one, and was full of 
young strength and ignorance. 

‘*He will wish he was back home before this 
cruise is over,’”? was my thought. 

Two men followed whom, from their look, I 
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put down as Germans recently paid off from 
a voyage round the Horn, and recently robbed 
of their hard-earned wages. Last, but not 
least, there came a long, lean, lantern-jawed, 
dark - haired Westerner, with ‘‘ hard case’’ 
written all over him. 

‘“‘T must keep my eye on that man,’ I 
thought. ‘‘He is sure to have a gun on him, 
and any one can see with half an eye that he 
would know how to handle a pistol—a regular 
Arizona Jack !’’ 

The little cockney brought up the rear, 
herding the men on board as if they had been 
sheep. 

‘* ?Ere’s the crew, sir,’’ said he to me, offi- 
cially, and indicated the cluster of men with 
a sweep of his hand. ‘‘You said as ’ow hany 
old thing would do, so hany old thing is wot 
I ’ave brought !’’ 

As the men followed the old sailorman down 
the forecastle hatchway, and were out of hear- 
ing, Wilfred continued : 

‘*That cattleman, the long ’un, you must 
watch. ’E ain’t no kind to tyke ’ard words 
sweet-like. ’E wouldn’t ’ave come, only ’e 
is wanted pretty bad-like for hitting a man 
in Yuma with a fumed-oak stool. All the 
rest is the same as wot you ’ave jounced the 
fight out of for the parst fifteen years con- 
secative. ’’ 

On the other side of the slip in which we 
were moored was a great iron sailing ship from 
Dunbarton, her masts and spars towering up 
into the now gathering darkness. Beyond her 
was a collier tramp, discharging a cargo of 
coal from Nanaimo, belching forth smoke and 
smuts that swept down upon us in a cloud. 
Round about us was a mass of small fry, set 
with the closeness of mosaic pavement. A 
little hermaphrodite brig was filling the air 
with language and manila warps as she tried 
to get out of the slip. I watched her with 
some anxiety as she slid past our sides, and 
exchanged anything but compliments with 
her master, a prancing and voluble French- 
man. 

Mr. Hawks came aboard about eight o’clock, 

* just as we had got everything shipshape, and 
then came our turn for hard words and manila 
warps. Mr. Hawks had got his clearance, and 
all we had to do was to sign on the crew and 
wait for a tug. It arrived an hour late 
and plucked us out into the bay, where we 
anchored for the night. Meanwhile we went 
through the business of dividing the crew into 
watches. 

As only the two Germans, the one-eyed 
negro and the old salt were sailors, we divided 
them equally between the two watches, to 
have some one to guide the rest, for our crew 
was certainly a strange one. Then the men 
filed back into the forecastle until dawn, and 
Mr. Hawks and I leaned against the galley 
door and watched the little cook preparing 
some coffee. 

‘*How are you, Wilfred ?’’ asked Mr. Hawks, 
shaking the little man’s hand, for the men 
were out of eyeshot. 

‘*Very well, thanks, sir, and ’ow do you 
find yourself?’’ he said, with all the bland 
familiarity that we were used to when alone. 

‘*Also very well, but we are both a year 
older since we took that cruise together in the 
Gulf. I see that you are getting bald, Wil- 
fred. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the cook, ‘‘but that, in a man- 
ner of speakin’, is constitootional. My father, 
sir, was as bald as an egg, and for close on 
forty year ’e combed ’is ’air with a flannel 
reg. ’E was in the smoke ’addick trade, ’e 
was, ’ad a tidy little business, too, in ’Ack 
Street, Tidal Basin, North Woolwich, just 
afore you come to the Pig and Whistle public 
*ouse. ”? 

We had anchored near the yacht basin off 
Sausalito, and the warm night was filled with 
the sounds of voices, banjos and pianos from 
the various pleasure craft at anchor that had 
crept up to their moorings upon the last of the 
trade- wind. Voices carry far across the 
water, and odd little scraps of conversation 
came to us. 

‘*Ts that kettle boiling?’’ would sing out a 
voice from some one stowing away the jib and 
foresail in the bows of a ghostly white shim- 
mering yawl that hung motionless, apparently 
in mid-air, but a few cable lengths from us, 
while long lines of reflected light streamed 
from her open port-holes. 

Then came a voice from farther away. 

‘*Club-house ahoy!’’ it hailed. 

‘*House ahoy!’’ answered the echo. 

‘*Hallo!’? This time a deep voice, and the 
creak and bang of a fly-screen door on the club- 
house veranda. 

**Send a boat out to the Manzanita, will 
you, please?’’ 

‘*Right!’’ replied the deep voice, and there 
followed the clatter of some one getting into 
a dingey, and the rhythmical ‘‘Come-luck, 
come-luck, come-luck !’’ of one rowing. 

A piano on a big steam-yacht was crashing 
noisily. A motor-boat came spitting and pant- 
ing to her moorings, her two occupants con- 
versing in shouts above the noise of her 
engines. 

Before day had come a thick, white, blan- 
keting fog set in. The Effie Dean ran and 
trickled with water, a perfect rain upon deck 
from the rigging above. Not a breath of wind 





stirred, and the air was hideous with the bel- 
lowing of steamers and ferry-boats. I roused 
out all hands at four in the morning, and they, 
after their idleness ashore, were not very 
willing to turn out into the raw, foggy atmos- 
phere of the decks. The fact that most of them 
were not sailors, and therefore not accustomed 
to obeying orders promptly, also caused some 
delay. But 1 gave them a chance, for we were 
still in harbor, and crews were not easy to get. 
Mr. Hawks would see to it later on that they 
obeyed orders promptly. So, after ten minutes, 
they arrived, cursing and sullen, and I walked 
aft. 
‘*Let ’em have breakfast first,’’ said Mr. 
Hawks. ‘‘That will give it a chance to clear 
a little.’’ 

The meal which Wilfred—who had been up 
all night—had prepared for them was a sur- 
prise to the negro, the fireman, the old ‘‘salt’’ 
and the two Germans, who were used to the 
almost uneatable food given on most sailing 
ships. When the negro, who came aft for the 
food, was given a can full of mush, a bucket 
of hot coffee, several huge slabs of steak and a 
can of potatoes, he was at first astonished, 
then angrily incredulous, then finally speech- 
less. 

**Go hon, Cherry Blossom!’’ said the little 
cook. ‘*That’s your grub, allright! This ’ere 
ain’t no ’ungry ship.’’ 

The negro ran through the fog, and dived, 
with a clatter of cans, into the forecastle, 
where a babble of surprised voices greeted him. 
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It had always been Mr. Hawks’s way to 
feed his men well, pay them well—and expect 
them to work well. If they did not fulfil their 
side of the contract, he made them so sorry 
for themselves that they were willing—gener- 
ally in a very short time indeed—to do just 
what he wished. He gave every man his 
chance to prove himself, and a good man could 
never find a better master than Mr. Hawks. 
But the shirker, the lazy, the incompetent, 
the ‘‘Oh, I guess that’s good enough’’ kind he 
treated with almost ferocious severity. 

With all his usual audacity, my com- 
mander proceeded full tilt through the fog, and 
only his perfect knowledge of the bay and 
Golden Gate prevented disaster. I was down 
below, attending to the engine, for there was 
no wind to drive us. I heard his voice ringing 
like a trumpet as he snapped out orders. 

I wondered how the cattleman was taking 
it all, for your hard-case Westerner is not 
accustomed to be told to do this and do that, 
and then have to do it. Already I could feel 
the schooner lifting to the long Pacific swell, 
and I knew that we were nearing the Heads. 
The negro started a chantey, and the squealing 
of blocks told me that sail was being set. 
Apparently a slight breeze had sprung up, for 
I felt the ship heel over, and just then there 
came an angry volley of words, followed by 
the crack of a pistol! 

‘“*The fun is beginning,’’ thought I, as I 
mounted to the deck. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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this story are not Nora 

Lafferty and Mary 
Bratten; still, without them 
it would not have been writ- 
ten, and therefore the first 
scene is staged in Room 4 of 
the Abigail Barlow Home for 
Aged and Indigent Women, 
with the above ladies right 
and left, very close to Grandma 
Annerley, who holds a some- 
what uncomfortable center. 

‘*But I think the Abigail 
Barlow is a very pleasant 
place,’?’ Grandma Annerley 
was saying, with her wistful 
little smile. ‘‘Not like the 
homes we used to have, of 
course, but it is a blessed 
haven for us homeless old 
women. ’’ 

‘*Humph !’’ exclaimed Mary 
Bratten, glowering across the 
room. *‘It’s too promiscuous. ’’ 

‘*Ye’re right, Mary Brat- 
ten!” said Mrs. Lafferty. 
‘“*The promiscuosity of the 
place does make it unpleasant. 
It’s strange that on all the 
board of managers there’s not 
one seems to recognize a rale 
lady.”’ 

‘Sure, how could they, 
when she’s masqueradin’ as 
Nora Lafferty ?’’ replied Mrs. 
Bratten. 

Just as Mrs. Lafferty was 
rising to her feet, the better to defend what 
she called her ‘‘cha-rack-ter,’’ the superintend- 
ent ushered in little Mrs. Ross, one of Grandma 
Annerley’s frequent callers, and the two bellig- 
erents flounced from the room,—that is, as 
nearly as years, avoirdupois and rheumatism 
may be said to flounce,—to carry on their war- 
fare elsewhere. 

Grandma Annerley looked at the callers 
apologetically. 

‘* They don’t mean it at all,’’ she said. 
‘*They are really very fond of each other. ’’ 

‘*But it must be very trying to you to have 
them quarrel so constantly,’’ said Mrs. Ross. 

‘Oh, they are good to me, too.’”? Grandma 
was eager to champion the absent warriors. 
‘*When I had grippe last winter, Mrs. Lafferty 
nursed me as though I belonged to her, and 
Mary Bratten wore herself out, cooking for me. 
They’re odd, of course, and—yes, just a bit 
wearing at times—but they are really very 
good at heart. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, you surely are the best grandmother 
in the world,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Ross, jumping 
up to kiss the withered cheek, ‘‘and I can’t do 
without you another day! You are to come 
home with me right now.’’ 

**Come home with you, deary ?”’ 
Annerley looked at her in surprise. 
do you mean ?’’ 

‘‘Mrs. Ross wants me to say, grandma,’’ 
said the superintendent, ‘‘that she would like 
to have you come and live with her —’’ 

‘So that I and my two babies and their 
father may have a really, truly grandmother, ’’ 
Mrs. Ross added. 

‘*She will give you a lovely home,—such as 
you used to have,—and I am sure you will be 
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“| WANT TO TELL YE WHAT I THINK OF YE... AN’ THEN 


FOREVER HOL’ MY PEACE.” 


happier with her than here, although there is | 


no one we would miss so much.’’ 

‘*And you will make us all as gentle and 
loving as you are,’’ said Mrs, Ross, patting 
the withered hand. 

‘*But—why, deary, I do not understand!’’ 
said the old lady, her faded cheeks flushed and 
her voice trembling, as she looked from one to 
the other. ‘‘Do you want me—so lame and 
old—to come and live with you? Why, I can’t 
work, except to knit, or mend a little! You 
surely don’t want me!’’ 

‘*Indeed we do want you, grandma, ’’ replied 
Mrs. Ross. ‘‘Not to knit or to mend, but to 
sit in the chimney-corner and let us love you 
and wait on you, and learn to be like you.’’ 

For a moment Grandma Annerley looked 
into the other’s eyes, almost as an awestruck 
child would look. 

**To live with you—to have a home?’”’ she 
asked, tremulously. ‘‘And there are children, 
to build block houses on the floor, and to tell 
stories to, children who will call me grandma, 
the way Mary’s little girl used to do?’’ 

‘*Yes, grandma,’’ answered Mrs. Ross, with 
tear-wet eyes. ‘‘A boy and a girl, who will 
learn to. love you as if you were their very 
Own.’ 

Suddenly, and with decision, grandma rose, 
and crossing to the bureau that stood by her 
cot, began to open the drawers. 

‘*T didn’t bring much here,’’ she said, pull- 
ing out the lavender-scented contents, ‘‘and I 
haven’t much to take away. Just the few 
clothes that I wear, and some photographs, 
and Mary’s watch, and a little of my mother’s 
damask and old lace, that I never would sell. 
I’m glad I didn’t, for they will be yours now.’’ 








Thus talking, she busily sorted her belongings. 
‘*T know that nothing so beautiful ever hap-- 
pened to an old woman before!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘*T’ve been wicked enough to wish for a home, 
when I had such a good place here, and my 
ungratefulness is paid for in this way. And 
to live with you, Mrs. Ross, the sweetest little 
body I ever knew, will be like heaven, after —’’ 

The wavering voice stopped and the bent 
shoulders straightened. The light went out of 
the old face that confronted the two women. 

‘**O deary! What made you ask me?’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘*You know I can’t go! When 
they put Mary Bratten and Nora Lafferty in 
here with me, it was their last chance. They 
had failed everywhere else, and if I couldn’t 
help them be good, so that their quarreling did 
not disturb every one in the house, they would 
have to go to the poorhouse. I can’t go and 
make them lose their home here. I couldn’t 
enjoy all the sweetness you would want to bring 
into my life if I had to think of that!’’ 

For a moment the two women stood aghast 
at the change in the old woman. The flush 
had gone from her cheek, the light from her 
eyes, the hope which had transformed her was 
frozen before their very eyes by this tragedy 
which had come to her. Turning, she began 
to put her belongings back into the drawer 
with a lingering touch. 

‘*Now, grandma,’’ said the superintendent, 
rather sharply, ‘‘that is all nonsense! Mary 
Bratten and Nora Lafferty are nearly as old as 
you are, and ought to know enough to behave 
themselves. ’’ 

‘*T think we all know that,’’ replied the old 
woman, with the ghost of a smile, ‘‘but we all 
know they won’t.’’ 

‘*O grandma,’’ Mrs. Ross exclaimed, ‘‘I can’t 
give you up! I have my heart set on having 
you come home with me. Perhaps if they 
could put them on separate floors —’’ 

‘“*Then nobody would get any rest,’’ said 
Mrs. Annerley. ‘‘No, child, 
1 know them better than any 
oneelse. Nora and Mary com- 
plain of the Home, but they 
love every inch of it, and, 
proud as they are, it would kill 
them to have to go to the poor- 
house. It’s my place to help 
them stay here, and I sha’n’t 
stir a step. And 1 don’t want 
you telling them, either. That 
would make it all the worse. ’’ 

So at last Mrs. Ross went 
disconsolately away, and 
heavy-hearted Grandma An- 
nerley sought her chair and 
her knitting, and the everlast- 
ing Bratten and Lafferty war- 
fare. 

Two weeks went by, and 
then one day Mrs. Ross was 
summoned to her reception- 
room. Sitting gingerly on two 
of the straightest chairs, she 
found Mary Bratten and Nora 
Lafferty. From the excite- 
ment with which they fairly 
quivered and their evidently 
hasty toilets, she could see 
that their mission was a secret 
and an important one. 

**The cook told us, mem,’’ 
said Mrs. Lafferty, ‘‘that ye 
asked Mrs. Annerley to come 
here an’ live with ye.’’ 

‘*Yes, an’ did she say she 
couldn’t, ’cause of stayin’ with 
us?’’? demanded Mrs. Bratten. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied their host- 
ess, ‘‘it is true. Grandma knew you would 
be so—lonesome. ’’ 

‘*Yes, mem, thank ye,’’ said Mrs. Lafferty. 
‘*We know about the lonesome part. She 
stayed there—when she might have had such 
a home as this—just to keep a roof over our 
cantankerous old heads. ’’ 

‘*An’ it makes both of us so mad! To think 
no one would tell us, and that you’d all let 
her set there with her knittin’, growin’ pa- 
tienter every day—just as if we was children 
to be humored!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Bratten. 

‘*But Grandma Annerley didn’t want you to 
know,’’ Mrs. Ross said. ‘*And then—nothing 
else had made any difference, so we didn’t 
think —’’ She hesitated just long enough for 
Mrs. Lafferty to interrupt. 

‘*Just as though we hadn’t sense enough to 
know when to argy an’ when to keep still!’’ 
she said. ‘‘Do ye come down to-morrow and 
get Mrs. Annerley, an’ don’t ye fret yourself 
about us, nor the Abigail Barlow.’’ 

‘‘Not that we want her to go,’’ said Mrs. 
Bratten, hastily. ‘‘But she’s cut out for such 
a home as this, and we ain’t goin’ to have it 
on our heads that we kept her from it.’’ 

‘‘An’ now, come on out, Mary Bratten,’’ 
commanded Mrs. Lafferty, rising. ‘* They 
ain’t goin’ to be any more fightin’ at the 
Abigail Barlow, so I want to tell ye what | 
think of ye on my way back, an’ then forever 
hol’ my peace. ’’ 

So it comes to pass that while Grandma 
Annerley’s present happiness is blotting out 
the dull gray of her institutional days, the 
peace that has fallen upon the Abigail Barlow 
Home for Aged and Indigent Women passes the 
understanding of its inmates. 
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OTHING ever happens in 
Westminster Abbey with- 
out acquiring pathos, dig- 

nity and beauty from the ancient 
fane itself. Irreverence is impos- 
sible there, even to the irreligious. Within it 
one leaves the world behind and Surrenders to 
the humility and the exaltation which alter- 
nate under the influence of it. 

Look where one will, the eye sees, and the 
soul hears without the service of the senses, the 
appeal of history and the echoes of humanity 
in all its greatness and all its littleness. The 
walls, the pillars and the arches seem, like the 
tombs and the monuments, to have voices, and 
to whisper of what they have seen of triumph 
and overthrow since England began. The light 
is veiled as that of a forest, and shot with 
occasional shafts of gold; the illusion of the 
forest draws conviction from the groining of 
the roof, under which rosettes and bars of 
prismatic colors from stained windows shine 
like the gleams of sunset driven through a 
vault of boughs. 

Many fine things have been said of the 
abbey. Macaulay called it ‘‘the temple of 
silence and reconciliation.’’ ‘*Here,’’ wrote 
Dean Farrar, ‘‘ Puritan divines thundered 
against the errors of Rome, and Romish 
preachers anathematized the apostasies of 
Luther; Romish bishop and Protestant dean, 
who cursed each other while living, lie side by 
side in death. Queen Elizabeth, who burned 
papists, and Queen Mary, who burned Protes- 
tants, share one quiet grave, as they once bore 
the same uneasy crown. ’’ 


The Scene of the Coronation. 


OT the English-born alone, but people of 
all nationalities, and especially Ameri- 
cans, flock to it and yield to its spell. I 

venture to say that it is the first thing every 
intelligent visitor to England thinks of, and 
that if he had time for one object only, the 
abbey, above all other shrines,—Canterbury, 
York, Durham, Stratford, the Tower and St. 
Paul’s Cathedral,—would be his immediate 
choice, and that seeing it and nothing more, he 
would feel repaid for all the fatigue and cost of 
the long journey. 

The simple daily services stir the emotions 
of even the phlegmatic; anthem, litany, prayer 
and benediction gather fresh significance and 
deeper beauty from their repetition under that 
roof, which has echoed them down the cen- 
turies. One feels as if the immortal part of 
the dead must be listening and responding to 
them, and bowing their heads as we bow ours, 
and that in the centuries to come, as in the 
centuries past, the same confessions and the 
same supplications will go on for the redemp- 
tion of generations of the unborn. Past, pres- 
ent and future meet and unite in submission 
and adoration, and we recognize ourselves as 
part of what has been and what shall be from 
now on to measureless eternity. 

The music drifts; we do not associate it with 
the organ or with the white-surpliced choir. 
It sounds as if it came from aloft, now scarcely 
audible, like the murmur of a rivulet in a dis- 
tant weod, or the rustle of leaves at the touch 
of a lazy breath of wind; then 
surging in volume, as if every 
beam in the roof, every arcade, 
every niche, every alcove and 
every stone in the lofty edifice 
had secreted a voice. 

Beautiful at all times, the 
abbey is seen in its greatest /£ 
splendor when, prepared for the 2 
coronation of the British kings 
and queens, it blazes with deco- 
rations for the most august of 
all the ceremonies of which it 
is the scene. People gather in 
London from everywhere for 
that event, from far and near, 
from the remotest spots of the diversified univer- 
sal empire, from each of the four continents. 
The blood and the government of every race and 
every nation, white, yellow, red, brown and 
black, participate in it in honor of the new 
sovereign. To the five million inhabitants of the 
metropolis are added at least half a million 
visitors of all ranks and conditions of life, from 
Oriental princes to work-people and economi- 
zing tourists with aching backs, whose suit 
cases hang from their weary arms. 


Decorating London. 


ONDON in its highways and byways is 
transformed. The meanest little houses 
exhibit flags or gay devices of some sort 

over their doors or in their windows, and the 
main thoroughfares, particularly those through 
which the King will pass on his way from 
Buckingham Palace to the abbey, are overhung 
with garlands strung from painted and gilded 
Venetian poles, bearing emblazoned shields, 
mottos and banners along the curb. The fronts 
of houses, shops, offices and public buildings 
disappear under the stands for spectators, 
which are draped in the national colors, or in 
crimson and purple, with trimmings of yellow 
or gold. 

And when night falls, it changes but does 

not eclipse the brilliance, for then the illumina- 
tions begin, turning the sky and the clouds 
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into nebulous gold, and fringing cornice, pillar, 
window, doorway and all the festoons and 
arches with the globes of many-colored lamps of 
gas, wax and electricity. ‘*‘ God save the 
King’”’ is reiterated on 
screens and panels of 
jeweled glass round glow- 
ing and perhaps flatter- 
ing portraits of him and 
the Queen. 

So London looked a few 
days before the date fixed 
for the coronation of King 
Edward. 

I was driving down 
Piccadilly, unable to 
move faster than a snail’s 
pace in the throng of 
pedestrians and vehicles 
which flooded it on an 
afternoon of perfect June 
weather. The bright 
summer costumes made 
the procession look like a 
river strewn with flow- 
ers. Everybody was 


astir, voluble and radiant, the fashionably | 
dressed men and women in thousands of smart 


carriages, the ‘‘bus’’ and cabmen and their 
passengers, and the costermongers in their 
donkey-carts. 

At a block a coachman leaned from his box, 
and spoke to ours, whose jowl fell and whose 
body slackened as if he had received tidings 
which dismayed him. 

‘*What has happened?’’ I asked him, anx- 
iously. 

‘‘Why, they say, sir, as the coronation’s 
postponded !’’ 

The rumor was soon verified. Never before 
in my life had I seen so quick or so 
startling a change from animation to 
gloom, from high spirits to low, as that 
which in a breath overcame people of all 
classes. Laughter and chatter ceased; 
the spirit of the throng seemed to die out 
in undertones and silence. The King was 
indeed at the point of death, and some 
physicians I knew who were familiar 
with his ailment predicted that 
he could not recover from the 
operation which was immedi- 
ately necessary. 

Dragging weeks of grief and anxiety 
followed; and then, while he was no 
more than on the edge of convalescence, 
the coronation took place, shorn of some 
of its glory by the delay, 
by the wear and tear of 
weather on exterior deco- 
rations, and by the abbre- 
viation of the services. 
Those who saw him enter 
the abbey feared that he 
could not endure the 
strain. When he came out 
he was as shrunken and 
pale as a ghost. 

“The King is dead! 
Long live the King!’’ 

The instant a king ex- 
pires, his heir succeeds 
him in the titles and in all 
the powers he has possessed. Nothing 
temporal is added by the coronation, 
which may be soon or long after his acces- 
sion, although the custom is to defer it for 
about a year to cover the period of mourn- 
ing and to allow for the preparations, one 
of which includes the investigation by a 
judicial body of the claims of peers and 
others to exercise during the ceremony 
specific functions, usually hereditary. 

Some of those functions may seem 
childish to people born and bred in the 
simplicity of republics. The Duke of 
Newcastle provides a glove for the King’s 


right hand, and supports his right arm pone 


while he is holding the scepter; the Ear] 
of Erroll bears a silver baton or staff, tipped 


Argyll presents a gold cup, out of which 
the King drinks. The descendants of the 
families who have rendered such services for 
centuries cling to them as tenaciously and as 
jealously as to any part of their patrimony 
and their honors. The open knowledge that 
their forefathers have done these things at 
every preceding coronation, as far back in 
some cases as William the Conqueror and the 
Plantagenets, is not enough. They must appear 
before the Court of Claims and prove again 
their ancestry and their inheritance. 

Then the day comes. From early morning 
all the streets of the route from the palace to 
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the abbey are closed to every kind of vehicle. 


bit of waste, every scrap of paper, every wisp 


of straw and string is removed. The clean | 
sand glitters like siftings of gold-dust over the | 


pavement in all directions. Relief-stations are 
almost in sight of one 
another, each provided 
with restoratives, ambu- 
lances, and the apparatus 
of first aid to the injured, 
each attended by medical 
officers and nurses. 
Nothing strikes the vis- 
itor to England more than 
the systematic orderliness 
and cleanliness achieved 
by its police and its sani- 
tary forces, and if by a 
mischance one missed the 
King and the procession 
altogether, one would feel 


observes in the manage- 
ment of crowds when- 
ever and wherever they 
" gather. 

The rule is firm, but patient and judicious. 
The police are not armed even with clubs. 
They, and soldiers in red and sailors in blue, 


closely line the curb, shoulder to shoulder, and | 
as the pressure of the spectators afoot on the | 
sidewalks behind them increases, they sway and | 
bend and stretch almost to the breaking-point | 


without breaking. 


The Procession Passes. 


HE crowd itself is good-natured, and makes 
i light of its discomfort; its only weapons 

are knuckles and chaff. You think blows 
are coming, but there is not room to 
strike. The bickerings end in flurries of 
cockney wit and humor. 

The multitude who have no places on 
the stands begin to assemble at dawn, 
some of them, the more thoughtful and 
prudent, with paper bags of food in their 
hands, and they must wait six or seven 
hours, standing all the while, for the King 

is not due earlier than eleven 

o’clock. But there is no moment 

when something is not happen- 

ing to divert them from fatigue. 
Regiments, with their bands 

playing, pass and repass; colors 

fly like flames in the air; the guards on 
their sleek chargers dazzle with their 
scarlet and gold, their gleaming silver 
cuirasses and plumed helmets. The skirl 
of bagpipes is heard, and with a defiant 
and challenging swing, the famous Black 
Watch of Highlanders stride by in their 
kilts and bearskins, as stalwart and as 


All the pride of their history 
and traditions is expressed 
in their bearing, and they 
look as if they had sprung 
from the heather and were 
ready to set it on fire. 
About fifty thousand troops, 
East Indian and African, 
as well as British, are on 
duty. 

‘*He’s coming! He’s com- 
ing! There they are!’’ 

The crowd upheaves and 
ripples. There is a sound 
like that of wind stirring a 
forest, or of a tidal wave 
swelling toward the shore. 
The police brace themselves, 
taut in every muscle, to 
hold back the straining, 
bareheaded onlookers. Hats 
come off ; hats, handkerchiefs and flags are 
fluttered. The bands roll out the national 
anthem, which, repeated and repeated, 
is almost drowned by hurrahs. A mass 


| of gold and color floats slowly down the 
with gold at each end, and the Duke of | 


street —the royal household, cavalry and at- 
tendants. The King’s carriage is like a fairy 
coach, swung on leathers, emblazoned, crusted 
with ornaments and drawn by eight cream- 
colored horses, with caparisoned postilions and 


outriders. He wears a magnificent robe of | 


scarlet, gold and ermine; the queen in her 
splendor is close to him, and both of them 


unceasingly bow and bow to right and left in | 


recognition of the salutes and the applause 
which, subsiding after he has passed, break 


out again at every step of advance in his prog- | 


ress, like a succession of explosions produced 
by a running train of gunpowder. 
Down Whitehall from Trafalgar Square, 


They are watered, swept and sanded; every | 


compensated in a meas- | 
ure by the efficiency one | 


martial a body as the world can show. 
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almost under the very window 
at which Charles First was be- 
headed, the procession contin- 
ues past the long facade of 
the many-pinnacled Houses of 
Parliament to the great west door of the abbey, 
where the King and the Queen and their escort 
are received by the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and other officials, including the 
heraldic Garter King of Arms in a tabard 
emblazoned with the royal arms. 

And the anthem is sung while they are 
passing down the nave, ‘‘Our feet shall stand 
| in thy gates, O Jerusalem. Peace be within thy 
walls, and plenteousness within thy palaces.’’ 

The vast church is packed from end to end 
with about seven thousand privileged spec- 
tators; with members of the royal family, the 
peerage and the Commons; with the princes, 
ambassadors and envoys of all nations. Every 
inch of foothold is occupied; faces gaze down 
from the clearstory, the triforium, and from 
| elevations and recesses where they are never 
seen on other occasions. The public are not 
admitted, and entrance cannot be bought. All 
the company are there by hereditary or official 
right, or by guarded and discriminating invi- 
tation. The clergy are in their fullest vest- 
ments, the peers and peeresses in their robes 
and jewels. You seem to be looking over a 
garden of multitudinous blossoms twinkling 
with dew. 


‘King of This Realm.” 


HE regalia are deposited on the altar, in 

front of which the King sits near the 

throne, as other kings have done since the 
time of Edward the Confessor, and in a clear 
voice the Archbishop of Canterbury cries, ‘‘Sirs, 
| I here present to you King George, the un- 
doubted King of this realm! Wherefore, all of 
| you who are come this day to do your homage, 
|} are you willing to do the same?’’ 

The walls, columns and roof reverberate the 
loud responses: ‘‘God save the King! Long 
live the King!’’ Drums roll and trumpets 
pierce the air. 
| Then follows the litany, for the King must 
| present himself to God with a plea for mercy 
on his lips and a prayer for God’s grace to 
prepare him for his ministry. He is to be 
crowned not by natural right, but by the grace 
of God. He has been head of the state since 
his accession and proclamation immediately 
after his father’s death. The ceremony of the 
coronation consecrates him to the service of 
God, and the solemnity of the celebration 
| eclipses even its splendor; it grips those who 
| participate in it, and in the hush between the 
words of the service you can hear your own 
heart beat. 

The communion is administered and a brief 
sermon delivered, and then kneeling and kissing 
the Bible at the altar, where the regalia lie, 
the King takes the oath to govern constitution- 
ally and to preserve the Protestant religion. 

Every movement is measured, stately and 
devout ; each of the many symbols is pregnant 
with apostolic authority and significance. The 
King abandons the temporary seat and moves 
into the coronation chair, which is one of the 
every-day sights of the abbey, a bare piece of 
searred oak, hacked by bygone vandals—per- 
haps by the mischievous boys of Westminster 
School, who scooped holes for their marbles in 
the stone benches of the cloisters. 

It dates from the coronation of Edward First, 
and between its legs is shelved the stone of 
Scone, or the Stone of Destiny, 
on which the rulers of Scotland 
were crowned before Edward 
brought it here in 1296. Now it 
is gilded and draped for the occa- 
sion, and when the King seats 
himself in it, four Knights of the 
Garter, the highest order of chiv- 
alry, hold over him a canopy of 
silk and gold. 

The Dean of Westminster lifts 
from the altar and passes to the 
archbishop a golden vial, shaped 
like an eagle with outstretched 
wings, and a small golden spoon, 
both dating from the twelfth 
century, and pouring a small 
quantity of oil from the eagle’s 
beak into the spoon, the arch- 
bishop traces a cross with it on 
his majesty’s head as the organ of 
| his thought and speech ; on his heart as the seat 
| of his emotions and affections ; and on his hands 
| as his instruments of action, saying as he does 
so, ‘‘ Be thy head, thy heart, thy hands anointed 
with holy oil as kings, priests and prophets 
were anointed, in the name of the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost. ’’ 

A prayer and a benediction having been said 
over him while he kneels, George Fifth thus 
becomes, according to the ritual, King ‘‘by the 
grace of God,’’ and so thereafter he will be 
| described in all state documents and on coins 
of the realm. 

And now he is put in possession of the 
regalia, the golden spurs, the sword of state 
and the sword of justice, the ring, the scepter, 
the orb and the rod, all marked with the cross. 

| The orb is a sphere of gold, studded with 
| diamonds and other jewels, and surmounted 
| by a cross resting on an enormous amethyst, 
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to remind him that he and the whole world 
are subject to Christ. The scepter also. is of 
gold, enameled and set with precious stones, 
and the rod is tipped by the figure of a dove, 
the ensign of equity and mercy. 

‘*Receive,’’ says the archbishop, ‘‘the rod 
of equity and mercy, and God, from Whom all 
holy desires, all good counsels, and all just 
works proceed, direct and assist you in the 
administration and exercise of all those powers 
which He hath given you. Be so merciful 
that you may not be too remiss; so execute 
justice that you forget not mercy. Punish the 
wicked, protect and cherish the just, and lead 
your people in the way they should go.’’ 

At every move, in every action the King is 
ministered to by the clergy and supported by 
those of the laity who have established them- 
selves before the Court of Claims. It is im- 
possible to mention all the manifold and 
picturesque details. Nothing is hurried, noth- 
ing shirked. The spectacle in front of the 
altar projects itself like a vision opening in 
clouds, its color framed in crepuscular light, 
which only half reveals its environment of gray 
walls and pillars—it stands out from the dis- 
tance as a scene in a darkened auditorium. 
From time to time the organ peals and the 
choir sings in thrilling minor chords or in 
jubilant crescendo. 

Then the crown is placed on the King’s 
head, and at that moment the sound becomes 
deafening. Every voice repeats over and over 






O the great day has come 

at last! My word, but 

you’ve had the courage 
of your convictions! What a 
stretch of them !’’ 

**Of convictions? Well, 
they’re certainly embodied in 
those seven acres, whether there 
are strawberries there or not. 
Don’t you want to get over the 
fence and stroll up one of the 
rows? You may find a speci- 
men or two worth setting your 
teeth into.’’ 

Neil Chase, clad in light 
flannels, eyed the fence critic- 
ally before he clambered over 
it. ‘‘I can be trusted to tear 
myself if there’s a sliver any- 
where,’’ said he. ‘‘I must 
admit it looks rather worth 
while over here, though. Hello 
—Dorothy’s over already! Is 
that the Reverend Donald as- 
sisting her—in blue overalls? 
I say, you’ve got a lot of pick- 
ers. Are they all members of 
the firm ?’’ 

Jarvis laughed. ‘*You’ve 
struck us on our first day,’’ he 
admitted. ‘*We agreed to make 
it a special celebration among 
ourselves, since only a small 
part of the berries are ripe.’’ 

‘*The pink sunbonnet covers 
an acquaintance, then,’’ in- 
ferred Neil, watching it 
approach from a_ distance. 
‘*Hello—it’s Sally!’? and he 
pulled off his hat to wave it in 
response to a salutation from 
the pink sunbonnet. ‘‘I suppose the blue one 
conceals Jo Burnside, the white one Miss 
Ferry, and so forth. I always said you people 
were no farmers—to dress for the part like 
stage berry-pickers,’’ he added, as Sally came 
within hearing. 

‘‘Why not? Could any stage be set to equal 
this one?’’ inquired Sally Lane. ‘‘No, no, 
you can’t shake hands with me.’’ She held 
up ten carmine-tipped fingers. ‘‘What could 
be more appropriate for picking strawberries 
than a pink gingham ?’’ 

‘* It’s mighty becoming, anyhow,’’ Neil 
offered tribute. ‘‘Sally, farming certainly does 
agree with you! Talk about roses! Dorothy,’’ 
he called, ‘‘come here and look at these 
cheeks !’’ 

Sally promptly put on her sunbonnet. ‘‘A 
strawberry patch is no place for flattery, Mr. 
Neil Chase,’’ said she. ‘‘Come with me, Dor- 
othy. I’ll show you the biggest berry you 
ever saw in your life—and you may eat it, too.’’ 

Mrs. Chase gathered her white skirts, planted 
her white-shod feet recklessly in the wake of 
Sally’s, and arrived in due time at the point 
where Sally had been picking. From near-by 
rows Josephine Burnside, Janet Ferry and 
Constance Carew lifted heads to greet her. 

‘*How awfully busy you all are!’’ cried 
Dorothy, consuming a fat berry with which 
Sally presented her. 

“This isn’t a reception, it’s a working 
affair,’’ Janet replied, gaily. ‘‘Guests may 
help themselves to refreshments, but mustn’t 
expect the hostesses to stop picking.’’ 

‘*No trouble about getting the men at your 
entertainments, Sally,’’ observed Dorothy, 
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again, ‘‘God save the King!’? Trumpets 
flourish; the drums again roll, and a salute 
booms from the historic Tower. All the peers 
and peeresses put on their scintillating coronets. 

But the ceremony does not end here; it takes 
between three and four hours. The Queen 
has to be crowned, although with less formality 
than the King. The communion is adminis- 
tered a second time; a Bible is presented to 
him; the princes of the royal blood, including 
the Prince of Wales and his other children, 
kiss him; dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts 
and barons doff their coronets and kneel before 
him in homage. 

Then, wearing their crowns and robes of 
imperial purple, the King bearing the scepter 
of the cross in his right hand and the orb in his 
left, and the Queen bearing another scepter and 
the rod with the dove, they proceed in a gor- 
geous and solemn procession to the west door, 
and reénter the coach of erysta] and gold. 

The crowd afoot, on the stands and in door- 
ways and windows, is denser than ever, and 
although its legs may be weary after all the 
waiting, its lungs have lost nothing of their 
power, nor is the enthusiasm less. The choir 
has sung, ‘‘Be strong and play the man; keep 
the Commandments of the Lord thy God, and 
walk in His ways.’? The new King, like the 
new Queen, is serious, of high principles, and 
fully sensible of his responsibilities, and there is 
little doubt that he will obey the instruction as 
to himself and she its import as to the woman. 
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THE FIRST DAY OF THE STRAWBERRY - PICKING. 


scanning the field. ‘‘They’re all here, I 
see—even Max. Has he left the bank ?’’ 

‘Yes, the first of May. This is our third 
season, you know, but the first one of bearing. 
Max is as enthusiastic as anybody now. No 
more banks for him, if we can make anything 
like a success with the strawberries. ’’ 

‘*How do you know that you will? You’re 
such amateurs at it.’’ 

‘*We’re not, if study of the subject amounts 
to anything,’’ Sally asserted, with a little air 
of pride. ‘‘Between books and experiment 
stations, and Aleec’s course at an agricultural 
school last winter, and Jarvis’s visits to prac- 
tical strawberry-growers, it would be strange 
if our methods went all astray. But they’re 
not going astray.’’ 

Down the rows Jarvis was pursuing much 
the same line of argument with Neil Chase. 
‘It’s not in reason, you know,’’ the visitor 
had objected, critically selecting choice speci- 
mens of fruit along the rows and eating them 
with evident relish. ‘‘It’s not in reason for 
a lot of fellows like you, fresh from books and 
banks, to jump into this sort of thing and make 
it go without a hitch. ’’ 

‘*Well, you have the evidence of your eyes 
before you,’’ Jarvis returned, with great good 
humor, from his knees among the vines. ‘To 
be sure, it hasn’t gone without a hitch. Last 
season we had a long spring drought to fight 
—and fought it, too, with irrigation. This 
spring the shot-hole fungus attacked us, but 
we overcame it with spraying. Of course next 
year a killing frost may come along and finish 
the crop for the year; we can’t fight that. 
It’s to be reckoned with on an average of about 











once in five years. But on the other years 
we expect to make up. Don’t you think we 
can get our prices for such berries as these?’’ ° 

‘“*The average farmer,’’ Neil argued, ‘‘isn’t 
a rich experimenter like you. He can’t afford 
to put good gold into fertilizers and irrigating 
pumps. I should think these fellows all round 
you would hate you for having the advantage 
of them. ’’ 

‘*On the contrary, all but one or two are our 
very good friends, and much interested in our 
schemes. ‘They’ve given us a lot of valuable 
advice—not on strawberry-culture, because it’s 
not in their line, but in other ways. They 
enjoy our mistakes hugely, —that’s only human, 
—but they don’t do it in an ill-natured way. 
But I can tell you where we’re scoring the big 
success, after all. You haven’t been out here 
for a year at least. Take a look at Max, Alec 
and Bob, when you get close to them, and tell 
me if they look like the same chaps you used 
to know in town.’’ 

**You don’t yourself,’’ admitted Chase, 
somewhat grudgingly. He was decidedly slen- 
der of limb himself, much to his regret. Also, 
in spite of incessant automobiling, his face 
was not that of exceptional health. ‘‘You 
look as rugged as a rock. Never thought you 
were cut out for an athlete, either.’’ 

‘*T rather think that siege with my eyes 
was the best thing that ever happened to me 
—though it didn’t seem much like it at the 
time. Look at that berry.’’ He held out a 
fine specimen. ‘‘That goes in Class A—spe- 
cials, all right.’’ 

‘*How many classes do you have?’’ Neil 
inquired, making way with the specimen from 
Class A in one huge mouthful. 

‘*Two, but we’re going to draw a strict line. 
The big ones are to be big to the bottom of the 
basket—and no false bottoms. A reputation is 

what we’re after—then the 

prices will take care of them- 
selves. ’’ ‘ 

Neil strolled down the row. 
He had information enough. 
He wanted to inspect the 
strawberry-pickers one at a 
time. It was not every day 
that one could meet dis- 
tinguished: young clergymen, 
accomplished pianists and sing- 
ers of unusual promise between 
rows of strawberry-vines. 

The Chases had not been 
invited to be present at this 
special celebration of the first 
day of the strawberry-picking, 
but they unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted the invitation to stay 
to luncheon offered them as 
the hour for that meal drew 

. hear. When the party left the 
field for the house, it was dis- 
covered that Joanna, assisted 
by Mrs. Burnside and Mrs. 

Ferry, had transferred the 

luncheon-table from the 
dining-room to the big porch. 

‘*Well, of all the romantic, 
impractical farmers!’’ ejacu- 
lated Neil Chase, as he beheld 
this arrangement at close 
range, the table set with old 
blue-and-white china, a great 
bowl of Sally’s old-fashioned 
roses in the center. ‘‘Don’t 
you know that pork and pota- 
toes in the kitchen, in your 
shirt-sleeves, is your only 
consistent meal in the work 
season ??? 

‘Tf you will insist on living 

up to your notion of the real thing, we can set a 
special table for you in the kitchen. I’ve no 
doubt we can borrow some pork somewhere. 
You can take off your coat and eat it there, if 
you like,’’ offered Alec. ‘‘As it is, I’m going 
in to wash up, put on my coat, and make way 
with about twelve square inches of the straw- 
berry shortcake Joanna’s building for this 
table. There won’t be any of that served in 
the kitchen, I warn you, Mr. Chase.’’ 

‘Thank you, I’m not pointing out my course 
of action, but yours,’’ retorted Neil, surveying 
with favor a vine-wreathed platter of broiled 
chicken, and eying a large salad-bow!] filled 
with a compound which he knew by experi- 
ence to be one of Joanna’s choicest. ‘‘I say, 
to be consistent — 

But he found himself delivering his views to 
Mrs. Burnside alone, for the rest had trooped 
in to make themselves presentable. 

**You people certainly do manage to get a 
lot of fun out of your farming,’’ observed 
Dorothy Chase, as she watched Sally splash- 
ing her round arms in a vain effort to remove 
the tan. ‘‘We live just as far out from town 
as you do, but nothing could be more different 
from our way of living than yours.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Sally, ‘‘if we depended on 
tennis, golf and bridge for our fun, we’d be 
just like you. As we like hay-fields, straw- 
berry patches, pine groves and woods better, 
—with tobogganing in winter,—we continue to 
be different. ’’ 

“I should say golf and tennis were just as 
healthy exercise as haying and picking straw- 
berries. ’’ 

‘*‘No doubt they are—but the company isn’t 
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so select,’’ declared Sally, audaciously, towel- 
ing her wet face so briskly that it emerged 
looking more than ever like the roses to which 
Neil had that morning compared it. 

‘*You impertinent girl! What do you mean 
by that??? 

‘“*T mean that Tom Westlake isn’t to be 
spoken of in the same breath with Donald 
Ferry. Billy North is an idiot compared with 
Jarvis Burnside. There aren’t two girls among 
all your society friends who can equal Janet 
and Constance, and —’’ 

‘*And Sally Lane, as a hostess, is infinitely 
superior to Dorothy Chase!’’ 

**Don’t put words into my mouth.’’ Sally 
came close and laid a warm, pink palm on both 
of Dorothy’s cheeks. ‘‘Sally Lane is such a 
bad hostess she says insulting things to her 
guests. Don’t mind her. She’s so excited and 
happy to-day over her strawberry acres she’s 
not responsible for what she says. Come, let’s 
hurry down. ’’ 

‘*You people look more like a set of golfers 
at a summer hotel than you do like farmers,’’ 
began Neil Chase, still harping on the theme 
which seemed to cause him so much dissatis- 
faction, as the party sat down. 

Max opened his mouth for a retort. But he 
closed it again, with one look at Donald Ferry, 
who sat across the table. He met an amused 
glance of comprehension. Then Ferry also 
opened his lips to speak. But before the words 
found breath Mr. Timothy Rudd rose to the 
occasion. 

‘*Mr. Chase,’’ said he, ‘‘since a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet, let me sug- 
gest that you call us strawberry-gardeners. I 
am confident that you will then be able to 
reconcile our having lunch on the front porch, 
our coming to the table with our sleeves down, 
and our having strawberries to eat in spite of 
the fact that we raise them ourselves, with 
the indisputable truth that we make—or are 
expecting to make—our living off the soil. We 
profoundly respect the desire of a member of 
the legal profession for exactness, not only in 
the use of terms, but in the conformity of facts 
to those terms. I trust, however, that the 
compromise I suggest —’’ 

But he got no further. A burst of appre- 
ciative laughter, in which Neil Chase himself 
was forced to join, bore witness to the effective- 

ness with which the cynical critic had been 
politely answered. Chase became content to 
enjoy his broiled chicken and strawberry 
shortcake without further comment on the 
inconsistency of their appearance upon the 
table at Strawberry Acres. 


It was late in the afternoon. The Chases 
had reluctantly taken their departure, bearing 
with them gifts of strawberries and roses. In 
the strawberry patch sunshine and silence 
reigned undisturbed except by the light June 
breeze which rustled the leaves enough to show 
beneath the fruit which by day after to-morrow 
would be ripe enough to pick. The first pick- 
ing had been a small one, and had gone wholly 
to neighbors and friends and to consumption 
upon the home table. In two days more the 
gathering of the harvest would begin in earnest. 
It may not have been strictly businesslike, this 
opening of the season by feasting and bestowal, 
but it had pleased Miss Sally Lane so to elect, 
and there had been no dissenting voice—not 
even that of her brother Max. 

Everybody else, it may be presumed, had 
retired, to rest and dress for the evening, which 
was always spent, when the weather was fair, 
upon the porch, when Sally, alone, slipped 
quietly out of the door at the back of the hall 
and betook herself over the grass, through the 
garden, to the path which led up the slope to 
the wood. The path led past the orchard, 
past the strawberry-field, and by the side of 
the pasture, where Cowslip and Whiteface 
were already turning their faces toward the 
bars. Its appearance was an example of the 
fashion in which utility and sentiment were 
likely to find themselves mixed upon the farm 
called Strawberry Acres. 

Along its borders ran a riot of vines, wild 
bushes, even of weeds, only such of the latter 
as scatter their seeds to the winds having been 
cut. Trim and workmanlike as was the clear- 
ing up of the ground just beyond the lane on 
each side, the lane itself was very nearly in a 
state of nature. It was, therefore, a pictur- 
esque roadway enough, and Sally, walking 
along it bareheaded, clad still in the pink 
gingham of the morning, found it so to an 
unusual degree. Yet it must be admitted 
that it would have been an object ugly 
indeed which would have seemed devoid of 
all beauty to Sally Lane, on this, the sixteenth 
of June. 

She kept on, straight up the winding lane, 
to the border of the woods. When she had 
reached the first trees, a fine group of oak and 
chestnut, lifting stately limbs, long uncut, into 
the summer air, she turned and paused to look 
back. From this point she could see far, and 
the whole of her family’s possessions lay before 
her, outspread in all the beauty of June at its 
bonniest. She drew a satisfied breath. 

‘Sally Lane,’’ she said softly to herself, 
with her eyes scanning it all, ‘‘if there’s a 
happier girl than you in the world to-day, she 
must be entirely daft.’’ 

After a little she sat down, her back against 
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a tree trunk, her face toward the distant view. 
Presently a leaf fluttered down past her face 
and fell into her lap. ‘*That’s odd,’’ she 
thought, and looked up. Nothing could be 
seen but the great limbs of the oak beneath 
which she sat. So she looked off again at the 
view. Another leaf fell to the ground beside 
her. 

‘*It’s probably a squirrel,’’ was her explana- 
tion to herself of this phenomenon of falling 
leaves in June. She tried again to desery its 
source, without success. When, however, a 
shower of the green missiles came down to- 
gether, she got to her feet and walked round 
the tree. 

‘*They had to come ‘thick as leaves in Val- 
lombrosa,’ ’’ remarked a familiar voice from 
far above her, ‘‘before you would pay atten- 
tion. I fired for at least ten minutes before 
you would so much as look up. Will you come 
up or shall I come down?’’ 

‘*T’d like to come up,’’ Sally replied, smi- 
ling up into Jarvis’s brown face, as she espied 
him, sitting astride a limb well up in the 
branching foliage. ‘‘But I don’t think it’s 
practical. ’’ 

‘‘Why be practical? Nobody is practical on 
Strawberry Acres, according to a certain bril- 
liant attorney from town. Your greatest aim 
has been to remain a girl as long as possible. 
Girls climb trees. Ergo —-’’ 

He began to descend. ‘‘Wait!’’ cried Sally, 
as he set foot on the lowest limb, a matter of 
ten feet above her head, and paused to look 
down at her. ‘‘Stay there. Do you really 
want me to come up?’’ 

‘*Very much. It’s entirely possible. Set 
your foot on that knob, reach up your arm, 
I’ll let myself down far enough to get hold of 
your hand, and the next thing you know you’ll 
be sitting beside me here. ’’ 

‘“*Then what will happen?’’ 

‘*Then—we’ll have a little talk I’ve been 
waiting for all day. I began to think I couldn’t 
get it till evening fell, and the garden would 
help me out. ’” 

‘*T think the garden is a very nice place for 
conversation.’’ Sally put both hands behind 
her back and looked up at him. 

‘*Better than the limb of an oak-tree? I 
admit it—for some sorts of conversation. Up 
here 1 should be forced to hold on with one 
arm. But there would be compensation in 
that, for with the other I should be forced to 
hold you on!’’ 

His laughing eyes looked down at her. She 
shook her head. ‘‘If I came up the 
tree I should prove that I am still a 
girl. If I am still a girl —’’ 

**Are you still a girl? Is that still 
your greatest desire?’’ 

He leaned forward, and the smile 
suddenly left his face. His eyes 
searched hers. 

The face she bravely lifted to his 
was a girl’s for youthful beauty, but 
into it had come something very 
sweet and womanly, which at last 
gave him the leave he had waited so 
long for. 

‘*No—I think I’ve grown up,’’ she 
said, quite clearly. 

Jarvis swung from the limb by 
both arms and dropped lightly down. 

‘*T don’t think I could have waited 
a day longer!’’ said Jarvis. 





‘‘Why so late??? Maxwell Lane 
looked up to say, as his sister Sally 
came somewhat hurriedly in to 
dinner. 

‘**Please excuse my pink ginghdm. ’’ 
Sally glanced from Mrs. Burnside, in 
cool white, to Josephine, in crisp 
blue. 

“Nothing could be more becom- 
ing,’’? Josephine asserted. 

‘*There’s a strawberry stain on her 
right sleeve,’’? Bob pointed out. 

‘‘Where’s Jarve?’’ asked Alec. 

“*T saw him as I came in. He 
was on his way,’’ replied Sally. 

Jarvis appeared. He also was in 
the garb he had worn all day. The pair 
seemed oddly similar in the nonchalance they 
could not quite successfully carry through. 

‘*Look here!’? Alec scanned both faces. 
‘*You two have certainly been up to some- 
thing !”” 

“*T’ve been up a tree,’’ Jarvis replied. 

‘*Have you been up a tree, too?’’ Alec ques- 
tioned his sister. 

‘*Not at all.” 

The laugh upon her lips would not be con- 
trolled. She gave way to it. Her eyes, in 
spite of themselves, met Jarvis’s. He was 
laughing, too. His face, red showing beneath 
the tan, was too radiant with his happiness for 
him to be able to help Sally with any further 
effort at concealment. : 

‘**Don’t you think we may as well own up?’”’ 
said he. 

‘Own up!’? cried Alec. ‘‘Do you people 
flatter yourselves there’s anything for you to 
Own up to that we don’t already know ?’’ 

“Good for you!’? And Max rose to shake 
Jarvis’s hand. 

“It’s nothing new, but it’s great!’’ cried 
Bob, and patted his sister’s shoulder. 

‘“‘My dear !’’ said Mrs. Burnside. 





She rose, 





way. 


I am the one to say the only fitting thing. 


& } By. Franklin 


- OW that I think of 
N it again,’’ said the 
Indian agent, reining in his 
buggy team at the Cheyenne Ford 
of White River, ‘‘this place here 
at the ford is the ground of the 
fight between Gordon and the 
Cheyennes—the episode I had started to tell 
when we were interrupted last evening. 

‘*For twenty years after the war Cy Gordon 
operated in these parts as wood and hay con- 
tractor, and occasionally furnished beef and 
other supplies to the military and the Indians. 
He was one of the squarest men who ever dealt 
with Indians. He had differences with them, 
a quarrel once with Chief Spotted Tail, which 
came near to bloodshed, but the Sioux all 
respected him, and, I think, never questioned 
his honesty. 

“*In his first contract for furnishing beef to 
this agency Gordon had a partner, a Texan, 
who did the work of buying and delivering the 
cattle. When the herd arrived, Cy was out on 
the North Platte with his haymakers. 

‘“*The beeves turned out to be a poor lot. 
There was. much dissatisfaction among the 
Indians. Old Spotted Tail refused to allow 
his followers to kill one of the steers. He 
shoved the bunch out on the prairie, and agency 
employés were detailed to herd it. 

‘Gordon was sent for, and after he had 
inspected the Spotted Tail steers, he promptly 


Water, for enough fat beeves to replace the 
poorer stock. Satisfied with this new allotment, 
the chief sought Gordon and offered his hand. 

‘**How!’ he said. ‘I owe you an account.’ 

‘“*This was his way of expressing deep obli- 
gation. 

‘‘On the other hand, some Cheyennes, who 
had already killed their allotment of beeves, 
were fierce with wrath at what they considered 
Gordon’s favoritism. These demanded of him 











that they also should be furnished with fat 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 


cattle in place of the ‘bones not fit for crows to 
pick’ which had been issued to them. 

‘*Gordon told them it was too late for him to 
remedy the matter with them; that they must 
now carry their complaint to the government. 
In this, of course, the contractor was wholly 
within his rights. 

‘*The Cheyennes were unable to see Gordon’s 
side of the question. They were a treacherous 
and turbulent lot, practically outlaws from 
their own tribe. From the moment that Red 
Face, their chief, and the worst of the band, 


eagerly, pausing to embrace her brother on the 


**It seems to me,’’ said Uncle Timothy, ‘‘that 


sent to his own ranch, south of the Running 









HE LEFT INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE BEST MAN BEHIND 
TO FOLLOW IF HELP SHOULD NOT ARRIVE 
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and Sally ran to her. Josephine followed 


Therefore I say it—from my heart.’’ He seized | impossible. Gordon was the best foot-traveller. 


Jarvis’s hand. Sally turned from Josephine to 
put her arm about his neck. 


|= wound a blanket about each foot, made 
| snow-packs, and set out for the agency, reck- 


‘*God bless you, my children!’’ said Uncle | oned to be about eighteen miles away. 


Timothy. 


THE END. 


CROSSING OUT AN ACCOUNT 


Velles Calkins oS > 


and five of his men were 
with this outfit. 

‘*It was while they were gone 
after these cattle that the Chey- 
ennes struck their lodges, and 
taking their women and children 
and their fresh supplies, left the 
agency with the secret purpose of joining Sitting 
Bull in the bad lands. Sitting Bull and a large 
following had broken away from the Missouri 
River agencies some weeks before. 

**As a consequence, the military had been 
withdrawn from here to assist in protecting the 
more remote frontiers. So the agent had no 
force at hand to detain his Cheyennes. He 
tried to induce Spotted Tail and Red Cloud to 
round in the runaways; but these chiefs de- 
clared that they were having trouble enough 
to keep their own young men at home, without 
bothering with the Cheyennes. 

‘*So while Gordon and his men, all unsus- 
picious of danger, were driving their cattle 
this way, the Cheyennes, camped some miles 
above the ford, were watching and waiting. 

‘*An early snow-storm had come on, and the 
big flakes were falling straight down when 
Gordon and his men reached the flats here at 
the ford. Their supply-teams had kept pace 
with the herd, and having made a long day’s 
drive, they unhooked and made camp. 

**Tt was about five o’clock, and the men had 
finished supper when the Cheyennes came. 
They appeared on both sides of the river, 
among the small timber and rocks. 

‘*They wanted to enjoy revenge to the fullest 
extent, and confident in their superior numbers, 
they yelled at the cow-men to attract their 
attention. ‘Hi, you beef-stealer!’ Red Face 
shouted at Gordon, who had a smattering of his 
tongue. ‘You will cheat no more Indians! You 
have eaten your last supper !’ 

‘*Gordon and his men jumped for their rifles, 
and then threw themselves into a shallow ditch 
in front of their wagon, a cover which the 
confident Cheyennes had over- 
looked. Then more than thirty 
Cheyennes opened fire on the gra- 
zing cattle. The Indians had been 
buying and saving cartridges for 
more than a year, and they shot 
down half the bunch before a stam- 
pede carried the living beyond their 
range. 
‘*Then the butchers turned their 
guns on Gordon and his men. 
Owing to the high positions the 
Indians were able to take upon the 
bluffs, the shallow ditch failed to 
protect its occupants. In a five- 
minute battle one white man was 
killed and another severely 
wounded. 

**Then the storm offered protec- 
tion. The snow thickened until it 
seemed to tumble down in shaken 
drifts, and nothing could be seen at 
a hundred yards. The firing con- 
tinued at random for a little, and 
then the wind came, and there set 
in one of the fiercest blizzards the 
history of this section has recorded. 
Five minutes of that wind, and 
nothing could be seen in any direc- 
tion—nothing but snow-dust. 

**Gordon got into his wagon, se- 
cured four blankets, the oiled canvas 
coats of himself and the men, and 
enough raw bacon and bread to 
furnish a couple of meals for all; 
then he and his party, as darkness 
came on, left their cover and fought 
their way toward the agency, which was 
twenty-five miles down the river. 

‘**They took their direction by the wind, 
which quartered upon their backs. With two 
men to help the wounded man, one guarded 
the rear, while another went ahead, ready 
with his gun to repel attack if any straggling 
or watchful Indians should appear. 

‘*There wasn’t much chance, however, of 
meeting anybody in that raging blizzard. The 
men in this desperate strait fought their way 
with the wind and the deepening drifts, until 


found that Gordon would not yield, the con- | the wounded one, who had a ball through his 


tractor was marked for destruction. 


**Gordon was warned time and again that further. 


thigh, gave out and could help himself no 
Then his comrades took turns in 


the Cheyennes had it in for him, but he kept | carrying him, until all were exhausted. 


on about his business as usual. Matters ran 


on until the next fall, when Gordon again fur- | go on and leave him. 


nished beeves, this time from his own ranch, 
to the agency. His first and largest consign- 
ment was so satisfactory that even the Chey- 
ennes seemed to have put aside their enmity. 
‘*The second lot of steers, to fill a shortage 
and supply government needs, was driven up, 


| 








‘*The injured man now begged his fellows to 
But this they would not 
do. They halted in a spot sheltered from the 
blast, which they knew, by this fact and by the 
slope they had just descended, was at the mouth 
of a coulée. Here they weathered the forty- 
eight-hour storm. 

‘*When the sun came into sight, on the second 


and arrived at the ford here about the first of | day, in the forenoon, they found their wounded 


November—I think the date of the big blizzard | man unable to travel. 
which marks the time was the fourth. Gordon | through the enormous drifts would have been | after relented toward Gordon. ’’ 


To carry him over and 


| ‘*He left instructions for the best man behind 
|to follow if help should not arrive within 
twenty-four hours. He found the drifts hard- 
packed and easy to travel over or soft and 
difficult, according to the lay of ground. 

‘*He climbed out of the valley and up on 
the high lands, where the wind had swept the 
ridges bare. Danger from Indians had not 
passed, but Gordon believed the Cheyennes 


| would busy themselves, directly after the 


storm, in looting his wagon and in gorging 
themselves with beef. He did not know of 
their move and their supplies. 

‘Thus he kept boldly to the wind-swept 
ridges, trusting in the speed of his legs to out- 
strip search and pursuit. He had travelled but 
a half-hour, though, when he sighted a score 
of pony-riders chasing along the ridge he had 
just mounted. , 

‘“*The Cheyennes were not a mile distant, 
and Gordon gave himself up for lost. He 
turned into the first coulée at hand, slid, 
plunged and scrambled, until he had reached 
a level of the river valley. Here, choos- 
ing a wide section of drift, which lay like 
a huge blanket, twelve to fifteen feet in depth, 
across a leeward slope, he buried himself in 
its perpendicular and softer side and bored his 
way in, burrowing like a badger in sand. 

‘*This snow had fallen without hard packing 
into the ravine, and the burrower was quickly 
out of sight. He thrust the snow to one side 
and filled the space behind, packing it with 
his feet as he advanced. He lined his course 
by the lay of the slope, going neither straight 
up nor straight down the incline, but quartering 
in such a way as to keep beneath the longer 
line of the drift. 

**Some minutes passed in swift digging, and 
Gordon was sure he had penetrated forty feet 
or more into the bowels of the drift, when his 
ear caught the faint sounds of trampling and 
crunching, and he knew that the Cheyennes 
had come up, discovered his burrow at its 
mouth, and were trying to locate him by 
treading deeply into the snow. 

‘**They seemed to have judged quite accu- 
rately of the course he would take. Working 
as noiselessly now as possible, he wormed 
about in a course to double back on the one he 
had taken, going farther down the slope. 

**Suddenly all was silence overhead, and he 
knew again as by instinct that the Cheyennes 
were lying with ears to the snow to catch the 
sounds of his digging. He lay in quiet until 
he again heard the crunching of the crust, 
when he worked cautiously on down the slope, 
until all sounds ceased. 

‘*He now lay at ease for what seemed the 
space of an hour or more. He heard only 
occasionally faint sounds of movement in or 
upon the drift. Evidently he had fooled the 
cunning ones for a time. 

‘*But that they would watch this snow-field 
with hawks’ eyes that would admit of no safe 
emergence he could not doubt. They would 
keep him in there if possible until he was 
starved out. He concluded he would stand as 
long a vigil as possible, then come out and 
fight to the end. A rifle was strapped to his 
back, and he had three dozen cartridges. 

‘‘After a time he dug his way, cautiously 
again, farther down the slope, keeping to the 
ground until the growing glimmer of light told 
him he was near the edge of the drift, at which 
point he concluded it was safest to rest. 

‘*Here he lay for another hour, hearing 
occasionally what sounded like the faint echoes 
of shouts. Then of a sudden there were reports 
of guns, then an alarming scramble and racket, 
yells and shots close at hand, and he knew that 
a fight was in progress almost over his head. 

‘*The first thought that came to mind was 
that his men, O’Brien, Luce and Healy, had 
decided to leave their wounded comrade and go 
after succor, and that they had fallen in with 
the Cheyennes. With quick impulse to join in 
the fight, he foreed his way out of the drift and 
got to his feet, unlimbering his rifle. 

‘*What he discovered, at a hundred yards 
distant, was the final round-up of the Chey- 


| ennes by a large force of Sioux from the agency. 


Old Spotted Tail, in command of the pick of 
his warriors, was disarming the Cheyennes, 
whom he had surrounded and forced to sur- 
render after a brief fight. 

**The story of this capture was told by the 
chief. He had grown suspicious of the run- 
aways, despite his seeming indifference, and 
had sent out a scout to look after them. This 
scout had returned to the agency in the midst 
of the blizzard, bringing report of Gordon’s 
predicament at the ford. To prevent suspicion 
from falling on his own men, Spotted Tail had 
come on as quickly as possible. 

‘*Two Cheyennes were killed in the fight, 
and one or two Sioux were hurt. At the 
agency, after the rescue of Gordon’s men, the 
contractor met Spotted Tail, and reached a 
hand in heartfelt greeting. 

‘“*But the old chief set his jaws and 
barely touched Gordon’s fingers. ‘All same 
as two winters ago,’ he said. ‘I have crossed 
out my account.’ Thus the grim old warrior 





maintained his sense of justice, and never 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 
“TT is well to stop spitting, but it would be 
better to stop ‘sweating,’ ’’ said Rabbi Wise 
to the Associated Jewish Charities of Chicago. 
‘““The sweat-shop manufactures the consump- 
tive, and the consumptive makes the orphan. ’’ 


ERLIN is soon to be the third city in the 

world. The Prussian Diet has passed a 
bill annexing some of the suburbs to the cap- 
ital, thus increasing the population to three 
and a half millions. London and New York 
are the only larger cities. 


‘“*C WAT the fly !’’ has become a national slo- 

gan. It is neater, surer and safer to catch 
him in the way Professor Hodge has advised 
The Companion’s readers. But the main 
thing is to get rid of him; any method that 
accomplishes that is defensible. 


OLF-PLAYING in this country costs the 

players about fifteen million dollars annu- 
ally, so it is estimated. If the figures are 
correct, baseball alone outranks it. But as 
compared with the number of those who play 
or enjoy baseball, few people take any interest 
in golf, a few, however, who are not troubled 
by the expense. 


ERE and there it is murmured that the 

new Secretary of War has no professional 
training to fit him for the office. In this 
respect, no doubt, he is less fortunate than 
Field - Marshal Stanton, Colonel Lamont, or 
Major-General Root, or even the accomplished 
warrior and strategist who is now President 
of the United States. 


EMININE tact and graciousness have lately 

received a new tribute. An ornithologist, 
who has been collecting birds in Asia, said on 
his return that if it had not been for the skill 
of his wife in winning the good-will of the 
women of the savage tribes he would have 
been unable to get specimens of many rare 
birds which he desired. 


HILE Chicago was attempting to secure 

a new national anthem, by the offer of a 
large money prize, Baltimore was unveiling 
a memorial fountain to Francis Scott Key, 
the author of ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’’ 
The fountain will stop playing long before a 
new national anthem, written to order, will 
supplant Key’s famous song. 


W# EN Argentina celebrated the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of its great pres- 
ident, Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, the United 
States sent an appreciative message of congrat- 
wation. By unanimous vote of the Chamber 
of Deputies, the message is to be inscribed in 
letters of bronze on Sarmiento’s tomb. In 
such ways does the Pan-American friendship 
grow. 


MBINATIONS in restraint of trade, 
against which the government has instituted 
suits, were not particularly cheerful after the 
Supreme Court decision dissolving the Standard 
Oil Company. Suits are pending against the 
bath-tub, sugar, grocers’, paper board, brick, 
steamship, butter and eggs, lumber and elec- 
trical combinations, each of which is charged 
with violation of the antitrust law. 
O many semicentennial anniversaries of the 
opening events of the Civil War have been 
observed during the spring that the centenary 
of the first conflict of the second war with 
England passed without notice. The war was 
not formally opened until 1812, but the first 
battle and the first bloodshed occurred May 
16, 1811. This was a sea engagement off 
Chesapeake Bay, in which the American 
ship, President, commanded by Commodore 
Rodgers, badly defeated the British sloop of 
war, Little Belt. 


HE death of Mrs. Williamina Fleming of 

the Harvard Observatory removes one who 
was admittedly the foremost woman astronomer 
of the world. She was a worthy successor of 
Caroline Herschel, Maria Mitchell and Agnes 
Clerke. ‘The first two were observers; Miss 
Clerke was an eminent author of works on 
astronomy and astrophysics. Mrs. Fleming’s 
specialty, in which she had no equal, was the 





scrutiny of photographic plates on which stars 
and nebule had revealed themselves. She 
thus discovered more new stars than all the 
rest that were ever detected, and added a great 
number to the list of variables. 


® © 


GREATNESS. 


What is it to be great? 
Content with thine estate. 
Frederic G. Scott. 
® 


LEGISLATURES AND THE PEOPLE. 

OPU LAR loss of confidence in the repre- 

sentatives of the people is an alarming 

symptom in a republic; and there can be 
no question that in a majority of the states 
the voters no longer respect and trust their 
legislatures as they once did. The proposal to 
take from those bodies the right to elect United 
States Senators is only one evidence of the fact ; 
there are many more, patent to every observer. 

In many instances the legislatures are fur- 
nishing the best of grounds for this loss of con- 
fidence. Corruption, cynical and unblushing, 
has been proved to exist in the state capitols 
of commonwealths whose general moral stand- 
ard is by no means below that of their sister 
states. Incompetence and lack of either prin- 
ciple or courage is evidenced in state legislation 
again and again. It is no wonder the people 
are uneasy and indignant. 

But the fault is not to be laid upon the 
shoulders of the legislators alone. What of 
the ‘‘business men’’ who deliberately set about 
the purchase of the people’s representatives? 
What of the really honest and capable men 
who are ‘‘too busy’’ to interest themselves in 
politics, who have ‘‘no time’’ to serve in the 
legislature, and to discharge the public duty 
which their very intelligence and ability lays 
upon them? What of the mass of the voters 
who allow political machines to nominate unfit 
representatives, and who then vote blindly for 
the men so nominated ? 

It is a generally low tone of public spirit 
that must be corrected if legislatures are once 
more to become respected and worthy of re- 
spect. Occasidhal ‘‘exposures’’ and ephemeral 
bursts of indignation are not of much value. 
Unless the greed, the selfishness, the inertia, 
the unwillingness to serve the community, the 
dull acquiescence in unworthy methods and 
unworthy motives in politics, which are at 
the root of our difficulties, can be overcome, 
the future is not hopeful. 

England, once threatened as we are to-day 
with wide-spread governmental corruption, 
roused up a public spirit which was sufficient 
for the correction of the abuse. Shall America 
be less resourceful, less patriotic, less virile? 


® © 


AFTER GRADUATION. 

TEPPING out from the halls and shaded 

paths, coveted diplomas in hand, with 

clear eyes that shine with the joy of living, 
and with hearts where the high purpose and 
confident courage feel only an occasional tremor 
of doubt and wavering—so comes the latest 
army of graduates from the many schools and 
colleges of the land. 

The world needs them. It has a place and 
a welcome for them all—just as the ocean wel- 
comes many rivers, and yet is never full. Nor 
is the world the cold and hostile place which 
many of them have pictured it. They will do 
well to get rid of the idea that life is a battle. 
Life is a problem to solve, a task to perform, 
a summit to scale, but it is not a warfare 
unless the individual prefers to make it so. 

Moreover, the graduate makes a mistake if 
he thinks that life is something complex and 
complicated, a struggle in which much wisdom 
is essential to sueccess—wisdom in which cun- 
ning and duplicity are leading elements. The 
best kind of a life is really a most simple thing, 
after all. A few plain rules, honestly followed, 
lead to the goal that is most worth reaching. 

The graduate will find it desirable to forget 
some things he has learned, but there are many 
things that he cannot learn too well—that push 
is far better than ‘‘pull,’’ that the established 
order has some commendable things about it, 
that honesty is the best policy, that most men 
are good fellows when you know them, that 
money is an unsatisfactory standard of values, 
that service is the highest expression’ of wor- 
ship, that growth must not be allowed to cease, 
and that a clean and kindly life is the one 
fitting expression of gratitude to the Giver of 
life and all its numberless opportunities. 
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GOVERNMENT SERVANTS AND PUBLIC 
a BUSINESS. 
HE assumption that public business niay 
- not be interrupted is at the bottom of 
President Taft’s recently expressed oppo- 
sition to the affiliation of associations of govern- 
ment employés with the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The Federation of Labor, according to Mr. 
Taft, regards the strike and the boycott as 
legitimate weapons for use in securing higher 
wages or shorter working-days, or in dictating 
other conditions of work. 

A strike of post-office employés, such, for 
example, as occurred in France two or three 


d 
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years ago, would tie up both public and private 
business, and would be intolerable. Those 
who enter the service of the government, in 
whatever capacity, assume obligations to the 
nation at large which are higher than their 
obligations to any other organization. If the 
conditions of the service are not satisfactory, 
there are orderly ways for seeking an improve- 
ment; but when disorderly ways are used, 
and an attempt is made to ‘‘hold up’’ the 
government, the process becomes insurrection. 
The logic of the situation cannot be obscured. 

The French courts held that the union of 
post-office employés which ordered the strike 
was illegal, and must be dissolved. The French 
ministry, after the railroad strike last year, 
decided that such interruption of public and 
private business on state-owned roads was 
revolution, and should be treated as such. 

In this country the courts have decreed that 
even ordinary labor-unions which interfere 
with the interstate transportation of persons 
and property, as well as the carriage of mails, 
are guilty of an illegal act. In the case of the 
great railroad strike in 1894, the government 
ealled out troops to protect such trains, and the 
courts sent the leaders of the strike to jail. 

In all this there is nothing to prevent 
government clerks from combining and using 
legitimate means to obtain higher pay, an eight- 
hour day, a longer vacation, or anything else 
they may desire. 

® & 


WOOD MUSIC. 


This is the dim cathedral of the trees: 
The stillness murmurs like a babe at knee. 
Mary A. P. Stansbury. 
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“THE CUCKOO PARENT.” 


LONEL Roosevelt has recently added 
to his list of pungent phrases another, 
one that takes people by the shoulders 
and shakes them into thinking. ‘‘The cuckoo 
parent’’ is a description that every conscien- 
tious father and mother would strive to avoid. 

In its immediate sense the words are used to 
picture that particular type of parent who 
leaves the guidance of a child, mental, moral 
and physical, to the schools; and either is per- 
fectly satisfied with the results, or is convinced, 
if anything goes wrong, that the whole school 
system is fundamentally to blame. 

In more ways than one that is an injustice. 
Not only does the teacher work better when 
there is happy, active codperation, but the home 
is the place where general ideas should begin, 
where a love of literature should be founded, 
and where the growing of seeds started in 
school-time must be carefully watched. Also 
the parent gains, for in keeping abreast of the 
children, a father and mother swing into step 
with the march of the world. 

But a directer significance is implied in the 
reproach, ‘‘cuckoo parent.’’ In every neigh- 
borhood there exist families who, by reason of 
domestic, spiritual or social stress, flutter their 
offspring into the nests of the stay-at-home 
mother birds, leave them with every confidence, 
and pursue their various avocations in perfect 
calm of spirit. Naturally it is easier for Mrs. 
A. to keep a spotless house, attend wide-spread 
ethical meetings or play endless bridge, when 
her children are running wild over at Mrs. Z.’s, 
who is acting as their temporary nursery gov- 
erness. 

At first thought it seems the reverse of altru- 
istic to suggest that each family should be a 
rather close corporation, but reflection shows 
the attitude to be not selfish, only self-preserv- 
ative. Besides, if by intimate parental interest 
every child improves, the whole community 


gains. 
® © 


DIGGING UP THE PAST. 
RCHEOLOGY, which deals only with the 
deadest of materials, is one of the livest 
of sciences. It is constantly bringing out 
of the old that which is new; adding to the 
sum of human knowledge, and appealing 
mightily to the imagination. 

It would take not a book, but many books— 
indeed, it has taken them—to recount the 
story of archeological achievement during the 
last half-century, or even during the last 
decade; and there are few records of scientific 
advancement which disclose the power of 
mind, of trained human intelligence, more 
clearly. 

We now know not only that Abraham could 
write,—a fact long disputed,—but how he 
wrote, in cuneiform characters, on tablets or 
| cylinders of clay. The walls of Jericho, which 
fell before Joshua’s trumpets, have risen again, 
in all their cyclopean massiveness. Ur of the 
Chaldees has come to have a real meaning, 
| rather than a mystical and mysterious signifi- 
cance. Doctor Peters, at Nippur, has uncovered 
|a civilization going back six thousand years 
before the Christian era, and De Morgan, at 
Susa, has found a bronze age which is at least 
ten thousand years old. Doctor Reisner’s 
remarkable discoveries in Egypt are still fresh 
in mind. 

Inscriptions as commonplace as the daily 
records of merchants’ sales and purchases, 
written in a language the very characters of 
which were unknown, have been deciphered 
and translated and proved; and even bits of 











broken dishes have been forced to tell their 
story of the household life of long-forgotten 
races. 

Acquaintance with such things as these en- 
larges the mind. It is like a view from a 
mountain top or a balloon. 


* © 


“JULIET’S BALCONY.” 


VISITOR to Italy not long ago was continu- 

ally surprised, on asking questions in their 
own tongue of picturesque Italians, to receive 
replies in English— English emphasized and 
adorned with the latest American slang. The 
climax was reached when a polite Neapolitan, 
recently from New York, invited her, for a better 
view of the world-famous Bay of Naples, to step 
outside upon—not the balcony, which it really 
was, but—the fire-escape. 

Perhaps this depressing reduction of the poetic 
to the prosaic may be fairly offset by the experi- 
ence of a settlement-worker, new to her work, on 
her first visit to an Italian family. 

Their quarters were near the top of a tall tene- 
ment-house, and were cramped, ugly and poor, 
with but one obvious attraction: a window hung 
with vines. The call was made early on a hot 
evening; and lovely dancing shadows of leaf and 
tendril moved on the wall in the mingled white 
radiance of the moon and the electric street lights 
below. 

“How beautiful!” the visitor remarked. “It 
seems as if there must be an Italian garden out- 
side, instead of just city roofs.” 

“Si, si, signorina!” cried her hostess, eagerly. 
“Behold, we have indeed the garden!” 

They stepped out upon the fire-escape, and she 
went on to explain, as she pointed out the hanging 
shelves against the walls, and the hanging pots, 
cans and baskets everywhere, that at first her 
garden had been on the little platform itself, in 
tubs; but the police had kept the place clear. 

“I despaired,” she declared, dramatically, ‘but 
my daughter, who is betrothed to a carpenter, 
begged him to help us—and behold! It is a 
miracle; but for the love of a maiden, miracles 
are accomplished. And Giovanni loves Giulietta 
very much.” 

Everywhere, in the miscellaneous medley of 
receptacles, were growing things: marigolds, 
morning-glories, lettuce, chives, petunias, peppers, 
running beans, tomatoes—all equally beautiful 
under the starry sky, in the white light from the 
lamps below and the moon above. 

The hum of the city rose softened to their ears; 
the pale cups of the white petunias poured perfume 
on the quiet air. The visitor drew a long breath. 

“Juliet’s balcony!” she murmured. “Juliet’s 
balcony!” 

“Si, si!”’ cried her hostess again. “The balcony 
of me, I am Giulietta, and of my daughter, she is 
Giulietta, too.” 

“Yes,” said the guest, smiling, “but I was think- 
ing just then of Shakespeare’s Juliet.” 

“Ah, the great Shak-es-pe-ar’! But we of Verona 
know that story before he tell it—that sad story of 
Capuletti and Monteschi, of Romeo and Giulietta. 
It is for that Giulietta we are named: Giulietta, 
my daughter, and me, and my mother and my 
grandmother; all Giuliettas.” 

The visitor looked from the twinkling street 
lamps below to the sailing moon above. 

“Verona—New York,” she murmured, dreamily, 
“Capuletti and Monteszhi, fire-escapes and to- 
mato-cans—and Juliet’s baleony!” 


*® © 


THE THIEF. 


ARA Willis, half-startled, half-amused, faced 

the messengers. It was the first time that 
she had been summoned—of course it was some 
joke. She tossed aside her calculus. 

“What is the charge?” she asked. 

“You will hear in court,” they answered. 
seemed to Cara that they were embarrassed. 

The court was sitting when they entered, Mary 
Marsden in the judge’s seat. Again it seemed to 
Cara that there was a curious air of constraint in 
the room. It was nonsense, of course—the whole 
court was glorious nonsense, especially the time 
it had tried Dora Judd for forging Pris Pringle’s 
signature. The idea of prim, methodical Dora 
trying to imitate anything pertaining to wild, 
harum-scarum Pris! Cara, her eyes dancing at 
the memory, faced the judge. 

“Upon what charge am I summoned, your 
honor?” she asked. 

“The clerk will read the charges.” 

The clerk rose. She adored Cara Willis, and 
her voice actually trembled. 

““Whereas”—the girls were not particularly 
strong upon legal formule—‘‘it has been declared 
by witnesses that upon January 20th Cara Willis 
kept Mrs. Alvord standing in a drafty hall ten 
minutes while she was saying good-by, in con- 
sequence of which, said Mrs. Alvord was ill wit! 
a cold and had to give up a trip she had planned ; 

“And whereas, upon the 25th, Cara Willis, calling 
upon May Carver ‘just for a moment,’ unlawfully 
detained her eleven moments, thus causing her to 
miss her trolley and lose half of her concert; 

“And whereas, Cara Willis, one day later, Jan- 
uary 26th, held Ellen Frisbie in conversation upon 
the door-steps seven minutes, thus making her 
miss her train and an appointment in town; 

“And whereas, it is the habit of Cara Willis 
always and everywhere to spend from seven to 
twenty-seven minutes saying good-by, thus caus- 
ing endless inconvenience to her friends and 
acquaintances, 

“Therefore she is summoned before the high 
court to declare if there is any reason why she— 
the said Cara Willis—should not be considered a 
thief, and receive due punishment for her crime.” 

The room was very still. Cara Willis looked 
about the circle. She was not laughing now; in 
the flushed, entreating faces she read how hard it 
had been for them, her friends. 

“You are,” she said slowly, “the pluckiest dears 
I ever knew. I—I never knew I was like that. 
The prisoner pleads guilty.” 

Then suddenly—it was most disorderly — the 
court broke into cheers. 


It 
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issolution of Tobacco Trust ordered. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
May 29th, by a unanimous decision, held the 
American Tobacco Company and its affiliated 
corporations to be a combination in restraint 
of trade in violation of the Sherman antitrust 
law, and ordered its dissolution. The court 
allowed a period of six months, to be extended 
if necessary to eight months, for the dissolution 
of the combination and the ‘‘recreating out of 
the elements now composing it a new condition 
which shall be honestly in harmony with and 
not repugnant to the law’’ ; and it directed the 
lower court to hear the parties concerned for 
the purpose of determining upon some plan 
for dissolving the combination, and arranging 
the new conditions. The court applied to this 
ease the ‘‘rule of reason’’ defined in the Stand- 
ard Oil case, and found that the history of the 
eombination was ‘‘replete with the doing of 
acts which it was the obvious purpose of the 
statute to forbid.’ The court reversed the 
decree of the lower court by including the in- 
dividual defendants, the Imperial Tobacco 
Company,—the so-called ‘‘British trust,’’— 
the British-American Tobacco Company, and 
the United Cigar Stores Company within the 
combination. e 


ustice Harlan, while agreeing with the 

majority of the court in holding that the 
defendants constituted an illegal combination 
in restraint of trade, dissented, as in the Stand- 
ard Oil case, from the application of ‘‘the rule 
of reason,’’ and objected to sending the case 
back to the lower court to ascertain whether a 
new condition cannot be recreated in harmony 
with the law. He declared that he was not at 
all anxious to perpetuate any new combination 
of these companies which the court concedes 
had at all times exhibited a conscious wrong- 
doing. e 


ther Decisions.—In decisions announced 

on the same day, the Supreme Court up- 
held the constitutionality of the hours-of-service 
law for railroad employés, passed by Congress 
in 1907, under which common carriers are for- 
bidden to keep trainmen on duty for more than 
16 consecutive hours, or telegraph operators 
more than 13 hours; ruled that misstatements 
as to the curative power of drugs are not viola- 
tions of the national pure food and drugs act; 
and decided that the Oklahoma statute re- 
moving the state capital from Guthrie to Okla- 
homa City was not unconstitutional. 


& 


Pe Porfirio Diaz and Vice-Presi- 
dent Ramon Corral presented their resig- 
nations to the Mexican Chamber of Deputies 
May 25th, and they were accepted unanimously. 
Francisco L. de la Barra, who was foreign 
minister in the Diaz cabinet, was chosen pro- 
visional president pending new elections. 
There were demonstrations of popular rejoicing 
over the fall of the Diaz administration, but no 
serious disorders. The military control of the 
Federal District was turned over to a personal 
representative of Madero, and rebel troops were 
called into the City of Mexico to aid in preserv- 
ing order. On the 26th General Diaz left the 
capital for Vera Cruz, to sail thence for Spain ; 
and General Madero issued a manifesto relin- 
quishing the title of provisional president, and 
asking the people to support the new adminis- 
tration. ° 
poeetone in Portugal.—General elections 
were held in Portugal, May 28th, for the 
choice of members of the constituent assembly. 
These were the first elections since the over- 
throw of the monarchy, and there were fears 
of monarchist conspiracies and disturbances. 
Perfect order prevailed, however. No mon- 
archist candidates were put forward, and of 
the 231 deputies chosen most are regular Re- 
publicans, and a few Independent Republicans 
and Socialists. ® 


oroccan Affairs.—The French relief 
column entered Fez May 2ist, having met 
with no opposition from the rebellious tribes- 
men. All Europeans in the city are safe. 
Spain is manifesting more activity in Morocco, 
and has sent two columns of troops from 
Melilla, to occupy Mulay el Rexid and Ras el 
Hasian. 
& 
alaries for Members of Parliament.— 
A novel feature of the new budget pre- 
sented by the British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, May 16th, is a provision for the 
payment of a salary of £400 a year to members 
of the House of Commons. Heretofore they 


have received no compensation from the gov- | 


ernment. 


Ce) 


S" William Schwenck Gilbert, author 

of the ‘‘Bab Ballads,’’ the popular oper- 
ettas, ‘‘H. M. S. Pinafore,’’ ‘‘The Pirates of 
Penzance’’ and ‘‘Patience,’? and a number of 
Successful dramas, farces and comedies, died 
May 29th, aged 74 years. 
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lectric Ice-Making.—It is estimated that 

there are now in operation in the United 
States nearly 300 central electric stations pro- 
vided with ice-making apparatus. The unused | 
power of the stations during the ‘‘light-load’’ | 
summer season is employed to run compression 
motors for liquefying ammonia in the process 
of freezing artificial ice. The plan, says the 
Electrical World, has been especially suc- | 
cessful with small plants supplying electric | 
power and light for towns of less than 5,000 | 
inhabitants. In some cases the earnings of the | 
auxiliary ice-making apparatus equal the | 
annual return on the whole plant for other | 
purposes. ® 


Central Bureau of Bacteria.—A labo- | 
ratory has been equipped at the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York, to 
serve as a central bureau for the preservation 
and distribution of bacterial cultures. It is 
desired to collect material from the laboratories 
of medical schools and colleges, boards of 
health, and agricultural experiment stations. 
Types of new forms and varieties are particu- 
larly desired. Both pathogenic and non-patho- 
genic organisms will be kept on hand, and in 
good condition, as far as possible. In sending | 
out the cultures upon demand, disease-produ- | 
cing species will be entrusted only to persons 
who are properly qualified. 
& 
he Links of Time.—It is remarkable 
how many interesting things, not originally | 
looked for, but picked up by the way, were | 
discovered by Shackleton’s south polar expedi- 
tion. One of the most suggestive has recently 
been pointed out. It is a piece of rock found | 
on the Beardmore Glacier, which turns out to 
belong to the Cambrian limestone series, and 
closely to resemble a similar formation lately 
discovered in South Australia. The fossils in 
the rock from the antarctic are identical with 
those of the Australian strata, representing | 
forms of life which immediately preceded the | 
corals and sponges in geological history. The | 
inference is drawn that at a not very distant | 
period in the past Australia and the antarctic 
continent were united. 
& 
J.J istoctomotry.—Thts term has been in-| 
vented by Dr. Frederick Adams Woods | 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, | 
to designate what he hopes will become a new 
branch of exact science, devoted to the solution 
of historical problems. To illustrate his method, 
attention may be called to his table representing 
relative degrees of ‘‘eminence’’ among the 
white population in America. Some states, 
and some sections, he shows, have produced 
more eminence than others far beyond the 
expectation from their respective populations. 
‘*In this regard,’’ he says, ‘‘Massachusetts | 
always leads, and Connecticut is always 
second.’’ He then goes on to point out that 
‘*New York gives a trivial though constant 
excess above the expectation.’? From here 
southward the ratios drop off suddenly, but 
‘*for South Carolina the ratios again rise and 
exceed the expectation.’’ Doctor Woods has 
applied his tests to ancient and foreign history, 
and found equally curious results. He thinks 
that such researches promise a method of pene- 
trating ‘‘the tangled and perplexing jungle 
known as philosophy of history.’’ 
hod 
rakatoa’s Submerged Crater.—During 
the frightful explosion of the volcano of 
Krakatoa, in the Strait of Sunda, in 1883, a 
large part of the island of Krakatoa was blown 
away, and the sea took its place. Not long 
afterward measurements were made of the 
shape and depth of the cavity left covered with 
water at the northern end of the disrupted 
island. The results were published by Doctor 
Verbeek in 1886. Lately Doctor Van Bem- 
melen has remeasured the submerged basin 
formed by the explosion, and he finds that 
within the partial ring formed by the three 
remaining islands of the Krakatoa group there 
is a central basin, oval in shape, and with a 
fairly level floor, having a depth over a con- 
siderable area of 820 feet. Comparison with 
the former measures indicates that there has 
been no change in the sea-floor during the 
intervening years. There is no sign of vol- 
canic activity. é 








nsects of the Past.—The carboniferous | 
ironstone nodules found in and round Mazon | 
Creek, Illinois, afford a treasure-house of new | 
and interesting forms of paleozoic insects, and 
Dr. Anton Handlirsch, of the Vienna Natural 
History Museum, who has been studying the 
| fossils derived from this locality, says that they 
constitute a fauna of giants as compared with | 
the insects of to-day. Moreover, they offer 
a new field in terminology. Doctor Handlirsch 
has distinguished among them 40 new species, 
23 new genera, nine new families, and even 
one new order, to which he has given the 
name Protorthoptera. Some of these Brob- 
dingnagian insects had wings exceeding six, and 
jeven seven inches in length! 














Home-Baked Beans 


vs. Van Camp’s 


The panel at the left—made by actual 
photograph—shows a vertical section from 
a dish of home-baked beans. 


At the top are the crisped beans— 
burned and worthless. 


Next come the beans which are not 
even half baked. They rarely get heated 
above 100 degrees. That is why they stay 
whole. That is also why, instead of di- 
gesting, they ferment and form gas. 


Next come the beans which boil during 
the baking—a soggy, broken mass. 


After sixteen hours of soaking, boiling 
and baking that is the dish you get. All 
because the baking is done in dry heat. 


Yet people enjoy them. They are 
mushy and broken and hard to digest, but 
folks are glad to get them. 


For beans are Nature’s choicest food. 
They are 84 per cent nutriment. From the 
time of the Pilgrims, pork and beans have 
been our racial food. 








five times better. 





9 
Yan@mps 
WITH TOMATO por*.ge ANS 
**The National Dish’’ 


This panel—made from actual photo- 
graph—shows a vertical section from a can 
of Van Camp’s. 


Note how each bean is separate and 
whole. None is crisped, none broken. 
Yet the beans are baked until they are di- 
gestible. They do not ferment and form gas. 


The reason is this: We bake in steam 
ovens, heated to 245 degrees. We bake in 
small parcels so the full heat goes through. 
And we bake the tomato sauce with the 
beans so it permeates every atom. 


One has no conception of baked beans 
at their best until he once tries Van Camp’s. 


These beans come ready to serve. 
Each can is sterilized after we seal it, so 
the freshly-baked flavor remains intact. 


You can serve the beans cold in a min- 
ute, or hot in ten minutes. You can keep a 
dozen meals on hand. Think what that 
means in hot weather. 


And they cost less than beans baked in 
crude ways at home, because our chefs 
bake for millions. 


The best way to decide is to serve Van 
Camp’s, then take a vote of your table. 
Please order them now, and be sure you 
get Van Camp’s. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 
Van Camp Packing Company (:4%:) Indianapolis, Ind. 


But suppose you had beans which were 
Suppose you had them 
always ready to serve. 
would mean to the folks at your table— 
what it would mean to you. 


That’s whata million homes are now get- 
ting. That’s what we want to serve to you. 
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EFORE our cottage door that night 
No herald flung his gauntlet down, 
Nor roar of guns on neighb’ring height 
Roused from her dreams the ancient town; 
No bugle-call rang through the air, 
Upon the ear no drum-beat fell, 
No picket paced the dark wood where 
We heard the thrush’s silver bell. 


But when next morn, at rise of sun, 
Our garden path we fain had tried, 
We found the work of siege begun, 
The gateway closed and fortified. 
We peered across the barricade 
To where the morning-glories grew, 
The pansies dimpling in the shade 
The tall syringa’s branches threw, 


White lilies in their regal state, 
The poppies’ ensigns floating wide, 
But sentried was the garden gate, 
And we perforce must wait outside. 
And then we thought how long ago 
The burghers fumed, and women wept, 
Surprised at night by wily foe, 
Their gateways captured while they slept! 


Carnations wafted spicy scents 
About the hedges of sweet peas, 
And round the foxglove’s purple tents 
We heard the droning of the bees. 
But what to us the golden crown 
The marigold in triumph wore, 
Or honeyed wine that weighted down 
The horns the columbine upbore, 


Since weird Arachne, pygmy sly, 
Had spread her snares across our way, 
Forbidding eager feet to try 
The longed-for path that summer day? 
And vanquished by the spinner’s toil, 
We yielded all our claims to her; 
What heart could bid the hand despoil 
That miracle in gossamer! 


e® © 


BEGINNING AGAIN. 


RS. Hackett heard 
the door - bell ring, 
one sunny spring 

day, with no very great 
good nature. What would 
it be this time—a man 
with a sewing-machine or 
a child with soap? It did 
seem as if some days were 
**possessed’’! Here it was, the work not 
done, and soon the children would be home to 
luncheon, with their many wants and needs. 
And now some dreadful person was at the 
door, and precious time would be lost in talk! 
So it was with a preoccupied and ungracious 
air that she opened the door. 

There stood Annie Riley, with a white rose 
in her hand—pretty, trifling Annie Riley, 
who had been her maid, and had left all at 
once for no apparent reason. She had gone 
home one night, now some months since, and 
had never come back. Mrs. Hackett stood in 
the open door, and waited without a smile for 
Annie to speak. 

‘‘T want to thank you for the roses,’’ she 
said, after a pause, swinging her flower in an 
embarrassed way. ‘‘Mother said it was awful 
good of you, and your flowers were the pretti- 
est there were at the funera!.’’ 

Mrs. Hackett’s face softened. ‘‘I’m glad 
your mother liked them,’’ she said. ‘‘And I 
was very sorry about Jimmie. He was a nice 
little fellow.’’ Again Mrs. Hackett waited, 
and there was no sound save the bees and 
birds in the garden. 

“I’m not working now,’’ said Annie, with 
her eyes on the tips of her pointed shoes. 

‘*‘No?”? in a politely non-committal voice 
from Mrs. Hackett. 

‘*Mother thought, and I did, too, that maybe 
you might take me back. ’’ 

‘* Why, Annie? Why should I? Mrs. 
Stevens comes to help me, and I’m getting on 
very well. Why did you leave last fall with- 
out any warning, giving me no chance to get 
any one, and when I was so worried about 
Dan? What had happened? What was the 
matter ?’’ 

‘*There wasn’t anything the matter, really. 
I went to a dance, and then of course the next 
morning I was tired, and I just stayed away. 
I guess maybe it was the dishes. I do so hate 
washing dishes. I thought perhaps you would 
come to see what was the matter, but you 
didn’t, and then I was ashamed to come.’’ 

She looked at Mrs. Hackett, and seeing the 
interest in her face, went on: 

‘*T got a place to work in Georgetown, but 
my, I couldn’t stand that! All day long and 
sometimes till late at night, for the lady had 
lots of company and no mercy on her help. 
Never a ‘Thank you’ nor a bit of interest in 
you, and hardly a minute to yourself. I might 
just as well have been a piece of machinery 








you turned on with a button. I couldn’t stand 


it, so I came home and helped mother for a 
while. 

‘* Afterward I got a place in a laundry, run- 
ning a mangle. Ten hours a day on my feet, 
and often longer, and how we did have to 
work! I stood it till the girl next me got her 
hand crushed in the mangle, and then I came 
back home. And then Jimmie got sick. 

‘**T tell you I had time, good and plenty, to 
be sorry for everything I’d ever done. I 
didn’t work all the time last winter, and I 
never did save anything,—spent it all on 
clothes,—and Jimmie needed so many things! 
I just had to stay there and see him do with- 
out, for it was all mother could do to keep us 
in bread and coal. 

**T couldn’t go out to work then, for who 
would have taken care of Jimmie? And be- 
sides, he wouldn’t let any one but me take 
care of him. If I’d go out of the room for a, 
minute, there’d be cries for ‘Nannie’ and ‘My 
sister.’ 

‘*All that time I kept thinking, ‘Oh, if I’d 
only done as I should! If only I’d behaved 
myself and worked and saved my money, I 
could buy things for Jimmie now, or maybe 
take him away where he could get well!’ But 
being sorry didn’t help any. When you sent 
the roses, I thought they looked just like 
Jimmie, so frail like and so s "a 

She looked down at the rose in her hand. 

‘*Yes, he was just like that. And I thought 
there must be no more foolishness for Annie 
Riley. She must go to work now in real 
earnest. It’s too late to help our Jimmie, but 
perhaps there will be a chance to do something 
for some one else’s Jimmie. If you don’t need 
me, it’s all right. I’ll find some other place. ’’ 

‘*Come in, Annie. There are no dishes to 
wash just now, but probably there soon will 
be. I shall like your help with Danny, who 
is ‘Jimmie’ to me.’’ 

So began a new, richer life in place of the 
old, trifling one. 

® © 


A LESSON IN HUMILITY. 


T= individual starts in life with an idea that 
somehow or other he is of vital importance 
in the economy of the universe. As he grows 
older this assurance is apt to wane, or at least to 
be subject to periods of doubt; but it is not often 
that the full and dismal conviction is forced upon 
one at quite so youthful an age as it was upon 
Mrs. E. D. Gillespie. She tells her experience in 
her “Book of Remembrance.” At the time of the 
incident she was a little girl attending a private 
school kept by Mrs. Oldmixon. 


The morning session ended at twelve, and we 
returned to school at three. One noon Margaretta 
Burd invited Ellen Wilmer and me to go to her 
coach-house to play. Into it we went, finding two 
or three handsome carriages. We pretended to 
be ladies and a coachman, alternating these char- 
acters, the coachman being the most popular, be- 
cause his was the high privilege of opening and 
shutting the coach door and letting down the 
steps. sides, the coachman had the right to be 
pomgene, while the jes were meek and sub- 
missive. We went to balls, we shopped, we went 
to the play, we gave the fresh air to our dolls, 
and thoroughly enjoyed ourselves. Even the pangs 
of hunger were not felt until the real coachman 
came and told us it was three o’clock! 

We put on our bonnets and ran home. I found 
my whole family in confusion. They had searched 
for me at school, at my friends’, and in the state- 
house yard, and feared that I was lost. My wel- 
come was not hearty. _I was reproved and ves 
my dinner. After tea I was requested to withdraw 
from the family and go to , asa a 
that I might remember the — had caused 
a pee: A sorer ponishaee awaited me. 

he next morning the family sky was clear and 
serene, and I left home with a light heart. When 
I reached the schoolroom I found my friends pre- 
paring the lessons of the day. rs. Oldmixon 
stood in the middle of the room. Seeing me, she 
threw up her hands, and exclaimed in the most 
tragic tones I had ever heard, “Are you here? 
We thought you dead!” 

They thought me dead! And after twelve short 
hours teacher and a had recovered their 
composure! Mrs. Ol xon’s turban was adjusted 
as gracefully as it was before the sad news had 
reached her, and her breastpin was in its usual 
place. Myschoolfellows were washing their slates 
and getting their copy-books ready, or, worse still, 
were laughing together, and I was not in the 
world! Never in life have I had more perfect 
consciousness of my insignificance. My home 
punishment faded away, and I wept sore. 
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THE NATIONAL DRINK. 


own and work a coffee-plantation is con- 
sidered by the Brazilians the most aristo- 
cratic occupation that one can follow. In 
“Through the Wilderness of Brazil” Mr. W. A. 
Cook says that no more beautiful sight can be 
imagined than a great coffee-plantation in the 
flowering season. There are often millions of the 
beautiful trees covering the hills and table-lands 
for miles, and the air is laden with their delicate 
fragrance. 


In Brazil the coffee-trees blossom most heavily 
in October, but —_ continue to flower more or 
less for several months, and the crop is harvested 
in May or June, each tree yielding four pounds or 
more of coffee. The blossoms are white and 
aromatic. 

When the coffee is ripe, all other work on the 
plantation is dropped, and every available person 
cngages in the harvest. 

he coftee-be is like a large, very dark red 
cherry. Enclosed in the thin capsule are two seeds, 
or beans, their flat sides resting together, although 
some coffee-berries, like the Mocha, have but ome 
small bean. 

To remove the capsule and pulp that envelop 
the bean, the berries are put through cylinders 
that break them without crushing the beans. Next, 
the sticky substance that adheres to the bean after 
the pulp is removed is eliminated by putting the 
beans into tanks, where great screws revolve 
ad over them, until they are white as parch- 
ment. 

The coffee is now spread out to dry in the trop- 
ical sun on broad cement terraces, rising one 
above another, and all together — acres 
of ground. Here it remains sometimes for two 
months, while barefooted men rake it about con- 
stantly with wooden rakes that it may dry evenly. 
At night they gather it into heaps and cover it, to 





ppetens it from the dew. As no rain falls during 
hese months, there is no risk in spreading the 
coffee in the open. 

The next —~ | is to skin the coffee. Each grain 
is still enclo: in a thick, white covering, known 
as the parchment skin, and an inner skin as thin 
as a cobweb, called the silver skin. Both must be 
removed. 

The seeds are first put through a. ventilator, 
which fans off all dust and other foreign matter; 
then they are thrown upon a great, corrugated, 

full of grooves, which are so 

aduated that they break the skin without injur- 

ng the bean; and finally, through a second win- 
nowing that drives off the chaff. 

The final act is to sort, or grade, the coffee. 
The small round beans, which have grown on the 
outer ends of the branches of the trees, go into a 

ade sold in the United States as ‘“‘Mocha, straight 

rom Arabia.” 

The coffee that the housewife asks to have care- 
fully compounded of Mocha and Java may have 
grown on the same tree. 





LOVE a garden—but this meager plot 
Fronting the pole-star—not a flower I covet 
To call my own—a cheerless, thankless spot 
Where weeds contend with pot-herbs—who 
could love it? 
Why, when the master gardener was about it— 
Nay, was this nook designed for me? I doubt it! 


Here the spring sun and May breeze enter, true; 
But frosts and blights and subterrestrial 
neighbors, 
Base worms and pickpurse beetles enter, too, 
To rob me of the first-fruits of my labors. 
Tll-used and envious, often from my station 
I peep at rose-hung vistas of creation. 


“Were mine,” I muse, “a rose-bower,” casting 
hence 
Some luckless shoot, or bud untimely fading; 
When lo! a voice, I know not whose nor whence, 
Melts all my soul with flery-sweet upbraiding: 
“Unfed he dies who scorns the fleeting minute ; 
Till, till thy field ; for earth meets heaven within it!” 
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THE “ LIGHTNING-DESPATCH OFFICE.” 


the list of stories about the sending of tele- 
grams from remote points should be added 
Archibald Little’s account of a visit he once 
made to the telegraph office in the town of Shin- 
tan in western China. The.electric wire, writes 
Mr. Little, in “Gleanings From Fifty Years in 
China,” unites the cities of the eighteen provinces, 
but its use in many places is confined chiefly to 
the carrying of official despatches. In unimpor- 
tant places, it is not open to the public at all. 
After much inquiry, we at last found our way to 
the Tien-pao-chi, or “lightning-despatch office,” 
and were shown to an old, out-of-the-way, two- 
storied Chinese dwelling-house. 
rome ty an inconveniently steep ladder, we 
reached the npper story, which consisted of a 
1 a rickety, loose plank floor, and 


pene | loft, wit! 
no ceiling beneath the uncemented tile roof. The 
apartment every appearance of not having 


been swept since the day it was constructed. 

As our oyes qratsely grew accustomed to the 
dim light admitted through the small paper 
windows, we perceived in one corner a curtained 
trestle bedstead illuminated by a diminutive 
opium-smoker’s lamp, in another corner a tele- 
graphic signaling instrument with a silk cover to 
protect it from the dirt, and a couple of the usual 
stiff-backed wooden Chinese chairs. A few clothes- 
trunks and a tumble-down wardrobe completed 
the furniture. 

As we entered, a man of thirty, handsomely 
dressed in silk, rose from the bed and welcomed 
us toa seat. He received us with great effusion, 
and to our surprise, seemed really pleased to see 
his haunt invaded by barbarians. 

A lad of eighteen or less, also gaily dressed in 
_ — the hospitable tea, and conversa- 

ion began. 

The manager could not accept my message with- 
out a card from the tao-tai, or governor, who 
resided forty miles distant. He advised me to 
provide myself with such authority on a future 
occasion. 

The lad, who turned out to be an operator 
trained in Shanghai, had mgnels to report the 
condition of the wires, which he did daily by tele- 
graphing to the next station the English words, 
‘all right.” The rest of the English he once knew 
he pera to have forgotten. 

As to the elder man, the manager, a sociable 
Soochow man, he talked of himself as an exile 
among savages, with no oom | no occupation, 
and no amusements ; he thoroug! aly enjoyed a visit 
from one who came from the civilization of Shang- 
hai, and seemed deeply to regret our departure. 

He particularly lamented his hard lot, in that, 
having bought two thousand English words of a 
native teacher of English in Shanghai, at a cost of 
two dollars per hundred,—so he expressed himself 
—he had now use for only two words, and hi 
almost entirely forgotten the remaining nineteen 
hundred and ninety-eight. 


* © 


THE SULTAN’S “MERIT” SYSTEM. 


OME incid g the methods by 
S which Abdul-Hamid maintained his power 
are related by Mr. F.G. Aflalo in his book, 
“Re-Gilding of the Crescent.” Evidently the ex- 
sultan employed among his own followers the 
same policy of cunning that served him so long in 
the European “concert of the powers.” 
It was always his custom to confer military rank 


on the little sons of pashas and favorites on the 
occasion of their entering the Galata Serai as 


te dieclasi 





cadets. 

He would make one lad of fourteen a captain 
another of thirteen a major, and so on; not, of 
course, with any reference to their own merits. 
but solely according to the favor in which he held 
the father of each. These ranks were afterward 
retained on their entering the army. 

Among the newly joined cadets one term was 
the small son of one Yussuf Bey, brother of the 
then all-powerful Tahir Pasha. On this lad, de- 
spite his affection for his uncle, Abdul-Hamid 
conferred no rank. 

The father presented frequent 
subject, for the boy, teased about his ill luck by 
his comrades, took it to heart; but these were all 
disregarded. At last, choosing the occasion of a 
religious holiday, when his royal master was likely 
to be in good humor, Tahir personally asked the 
sultan to give the boy his coveted rank. 

“No,” was the reply, “I shall not do so.” 

“But why?” asked the amazed favorite. “You 
confer these honors on all the rest, and not on this 
lad, who is even as my Own son.” 

“Listen to me,” said the sultan. “You tell me 


titions on the 





that the boy is teased by his schoolfellows. Good! 
} As already regards them as his enemies. 


“It was precisely to be teased and to make 
enemies that I sent him there. For. eh ye, the 
others are majors and captains, eh? ell, the 
day he leaves school I make him a full colonel. 
Now do you understand?” 

The secretary did understand, for the policy 
was as old as Hamid’s reign. 


* © 


A STRANGE ESCAPE. 


T has frequently been stated that the lion, if he 
| springs at his prey and misses it, will retire dis- 

gusted. Mr. A. J. Swann, author of “Fighting 
the Slave-Hunters in Central Africa,” had a good 
opportunity for proving this while he was en- 
camped in a rocky defile. One afternoon a porter 
rushed into camp, excitedly shouting, “ Lions, 
master, lions!”? Of course every one was instantly 
on the alert, and rifles were seized. When the 
porter had grown a little calmer, he told the fol- 
lowing story: 


“T was cutting fire-wood in the forest near here 
when, on looking up, I saw a lion cree ing towar 
a small ant-heap. He stopped directly I ceased 
chopping the wood, and I saw him draw back his 
wepes lip as our village dog does when going to 


“T had no companions, and -_- this little ax. 
If there had been trees I could easily have climbed 
up out of danger, but there were thorn-bushes and 
rocks eve ere, except in the clear space where 
I was. I knew it was no use to run, as the lion 
always catches you. 

“Before I had time to do anything the lion crept 
up on the ant-heap, and, growling all the time, 
sprang right toward me. was too far away, so 
lifting up my ax as if to strike him, I stood, but 
did not move. The lion then went away into the 
bush, and as soon as he was hidden from sight, I 
ran here.” 

“Liar, master!” exclaimed our head man. 

— are not such fools!” added a chorus of 
voices. 

The man, however, was certainly scared, and 
implored us to go and see. We four Europeans 
went, taking the fellow with us. Remarkable as 
it may appear, we verified the statement he had 
made about the lion’s poring. We traced the 
lion’s spoor up to a small ant- ~_ on the top of 
which the earth was torn up by he force of his 
paws when springing at the man. 

He failed reach the man by only five yards, 
as was indicated by the cho wi where the 
man had been standing om there the spoor 
led into the thorn-bushes at right angles, and I 
think there can be no doubt that the lion actually 
left the man, either through disgust at missing 
him, or what is perhaps more likely, because the 
man stood still and challenged him. 
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A SCHOOL INQUISITOR. 


OME of the humors of country pedagogy are 
S set forth with delightful freshness in Mr. 
Arthur Howard Hall’s book, entitled “Old 
Bradford School-Days.” On cold winter days Mr. 
Benjamin Greenleaf, whose sci of numbers 
caused endless grief to an earlier generation, was 
accustomed to call occasionally at what was 
known in Bradford as the ‘‘Master’s School,” and, 
sending a boy to the post-office for his mail, would 
sit and warm himself beside the raging stove, 
while he waited, paying strict attention meantime 
to the recitations in progress. 


*“Where are the Alps?” he would pattenly ask 
a small child, who, ——— knowing perfectly 
well the locality, but startled by a question pro- 
pounded by the author of that terrible arithmetic, 
would reply, “In South America.” 

Thereupon Mr. Greenleaf would say, “Oh, 
they’ve moved them!” 

Or, another time, if the class was one in spelling, 
he would suddenly pounce on an unsuspecting 
boy and ask him to spell “cider.” 

he boy spellin t correctly, he would shout, 
“The next!” and the next boy would be pretty 
sure to spell it ‘‘s-i-d-e-r.” Mr. Greenleaf’s idea 
was that knowledge which one was not perfectly 
sure about was of little worth. 

If the class was in arithmetic, he sometimes 
asked, “Can you repeat the multiplication table?” 

The scholar reply ng ““Yes’’ would then be asked, 
“How much is five and a half times five and a 
half?” He usually failed to reply. 

Another question which Mr. Greenleaf some- 
times asked was this: 

“*What is the most important personal pronoun ?”’ 

“1,” the unwary boy invariably answered. 

“Oh, you think so!” he would say. 

But on one occasion, when a = young 
woman, Miss Kate Poor,—one of the “big girls,” — 
was teaching a class, she laid a skilful trap. Ex- 
pecting this question, she told the class to say 
‘You.” This they did, to the satirist’s surprise 
and confusion, but to the great delight of all the 
boys and girls. 





* © 


A COMPETENT WIFE. 


ROFESSOR Jenkins was deep in a philo- 

sophical discussion with a visiting classmate, 

when his neighbor, Mrs. Ely, knocked on 
his study door and then opened it without further 
ceremony. 


“© professor,” she fpsped, from the threshold, 
‘your house is on fire!’ ’ 

“Thank you,” the professor responded, with 
smiling courtesy. As Mrs. Ely turned away, he 
added, “Would you mind mentioning it to Mrs. 
Jenkins as you iy out?” 

Mrs. Ely giggled hysterically. ‘But I can’t find 
Mrs. Jenkins! She is not in the house.” 

“Not inthe house?” The professor was momen- 
tarily dazed. Then his countenance brightened, 
and he visibly threw off all anxiety. “But she 
must have made some arrangements before going 
out. She alwaysdoes. I am sure cook or Martha 
knows what she would wish done in such unusual 
circumstances.” 

Just then the fire department dashed up to the 
back door, and with it Mrs. Jenkins. She soon 
appeared in the study. 

“Tt’s all right, Theodore,” she assured her hus- 
band. ‘We shall be able to confine the fire to the 
laundry; you won’t be disturbed.” 

As she went out, gently closing the door after 
her, the professor remarked that Mrs. Ely was a 

ood neighbor and a charming woman, but slightly 
mpetuous. 

“She ought to know by this time,” said he, ‘that 
there is absolutely no necessity for me to meddle 
with household affairs. Dorothea is so entirely 
capable.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
11. Pastel, paste, 


1. 1. Piper, pipe, pip, pi, p. 
past, pas, pa, p. 

2. Tar,rat; mad,dam; time, emit; made, Edam; 
part, trap; bard, drab. 

3. School. 

4. 1. But, ton, hole—buttonhole. 
—damage. 


1. Dam, age 
111. Quake, err, s—Quakeress. 
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SONG OF THE SOLDIERS. 
BY G. F. WILSON. 
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1. The sol - diers come, 

%. A big kmap - sack 

8. So all the day 
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drum they come, they come, 
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1 Drum lightly with fingers. 
&’ Hands folded. 


PENNIES OR NICKELS. 
By Alice V. L. Carrick. 


LINOR sat earnestly polishing her Lincoln 

pennies on the carpet. Then she laid 

them out in a glittering row to catch the 
sunlight, and gazed at them admiringly. 

‘‘One, two, three, four, five,’’ she counted. 
‘‘Mama, I’d lots rather have my five shiny 
pennies than even a bright five-cent piece. It 
looks more. ’? 

‘*That’s what I’ve always thought, daugh- 
ter,’’ said Mrs. Evarts. ‘‘I wonder how you’d 
have liked to be me when I was a little girl 
and went for a visit to the South? I felt so 
rich when I started, for grandpa had tucked a 
new, crisp dollar bill in my little crimson 
pocketbook, and I had never before had so 
much money in all my little six-year-old life. 
That dollar bill meant one hundred bright 
pennies, to spend or save just as Iliked. Why, 
I felt the way I thought a princess must feel! 
Even when I was so busy on my journey see- 
ing new things, I thought of it, and when I was 
safely settled I soon wanted to buy a pepper- 
mint-stick, to see if it tasted a whole thousand 
miles away just the same as it did at home. 
Then how shocked and grieved and astonished 
{ was when I asked my aunt if I might buy 
a penny peppermint-stick, and she told me I 
would have to spend a whole nickel all at 
once. I showed her my lucky-piece that I 
always carried, a bright cent with an Indian’s 
head, and dated 1881, but she only laughed 
and said: 

‘**Yes, Nelly, your father showed me a 
handful of those pennies when he was here, 
and I thought at first that they were gold 
pieces, and wondered how he could be so 
careless as to carry them jingling in his pocket. 


2 Wave flags in time. 
6 Salute with right hand. 





And in the shops I don’t think they’d under- 
stand what you meant any better. Can’t you | 
buy a nickel’s worth of candy and make it last ?” | 
‘So I spent my money. Five cents seemed | 
to me as big as it ought to look to every little | 
six-year-old girl. It wasn’t half so much fun 
as running out in the morning to buy a piece of 
taffy, and in the afternoon to get a Gibraltar. | 


8 Tips of angus ¢ on shoulders. 
7 CODA, drum with fingers soft. 





DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


I began to think before I spent my money. 


Rub - a - dub, rub- a - dub - dub. 
Rub - a - dub, rub- a- dub - dub. 
Rub - a - dub, rub- a - dub - dub. 
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a) Left hand on right shoulder front. 
Right hand extended downward. 


‘*Mama,’’ said Elinor, suddenly heaping her 
I’m not sure but it was a good lesson in the | cents in a glittering pile, ‘‘I’m glad I wasn’t 
value of money, and that it made me more |a little girl in the South then. 
careful than I would have been if money had | wouldn’t be your daughter, and—I like pen- 


| been smaller and the spending made easier.’’ | nies best, for spending and saving, too.’’ 
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DANDELION. 
By Mary N. Prescott. 


Bright little dandelion 
Loves the early June. 
The wind combs out his yellow 
hair 
Long before noon. 


Let the winter work its will, 
With its frost and snow, 

When he hears the robin’s trill 
He begins to grow. 


What is he about there 
Underneath the mold? 

Has he not an hour to spare, 
Digging hard for gold? 


Has he work enough to do, 
To cut his jacket green, 
To slash it, and shape it, 
too, 
Fit for king or queen? 


How does he hear, think, 
When brooks begin to coo? 

Does he never sleep a wink 
The long night through? 


Like a ghost he fades, alas! 
Ere the summer's fled, 

In among the meadow - grass, 
A halo round his head. 


*Cause now I 


A NEW WAY. 
By Sarah Huntington. 


ARJORIE came out on the piazza, where 
grandfather was sitting. She dropped 
down in a discontented way that was 

unlike her. ‘‘What is it, kitkins?’’ he asked. 

**T am tired of telling Bobby stories. I have 
told him about Cinderella and the glass slippers 
four times. ’’ 

‘*That was very kind and sweet, and I know 
mother appreciated it, because she is busy this 
morning. Now while Bobby has his morning 
nap I will tell you a story—and about Cin- 
derella, too.’’ 

**O grandpa, I think I know all about that !’’ 

‘*We shall see. Now did you know that 
many people believe that the slippers were not 
made of glass at all?’’ 

‘*Not glass!’’ exclaimed Marjorie. 
ways says glass.’’ 

‘*Let us see. It might have been this way. 

The French word for glass is verre, which is 
pronounced like vair. Now you will find that 
the vair is an English word which means ‘of 
many colors.’ It has other meanings. It was 
a sort of fur used long, long ago, probably at 
| the time Cinderella was written. Now can 
| you not imagine that some one, in copying the 
| story, forgot the meaning of the word vair and 
| put in the French word verre, which is pro- 
nounced the same ?’’ 

‘* Just a mistake!’’ exclaimed Marjorie. 

| ‘*Yes, I am almost sure that the mistake 
| came about in this way, and that the old story- 
| writer really gave the child fur instead of glass, 
| because the word vair was often used in that 
| day by kings and nobles when speaking of 
costly dress. ’’ 

**T thought once myself,’’ said Marjorie, 
| ‘‘when I was reading about glass, that they 
did not understand in that day how to make a 
slipper out of glass.’’ 

‘*Well, well,’’ said grandfather. ‘‘Now isn’t 
| that a new, fresh way to think about this Cin- 
|derella story—even though you have told it 
| four times ?’’ 

‘*Bobby is so dear that I really do not mind 
telling him lots of times,’’ said Marjorie. 


“Tt al- 
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tempung 
true 
tomato 
taste- 


KETCHUP 


| 
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The Kind that 
Keeps after 
it is Opened 


ADE from 
solid, juicy, 
tomatoes, picked at 
red-ripe perfection; 
skins, cores and 
seeds removed—just 
the nght amount of 
just the right spices 
added to make the 


most savory, whole- 
some relish. 


Contains only those 
ingredients recognized 
and endorsed by the 


U. S. Government. 


All products bear- 
ing our name are 
equally wholesome 
and delicious. In- 
sist on our label 
when you buy 
soups, jellies, pre- 
serves, jams, canned 
fruits, vegetables 
and meats, 


Visitors are always 
welcome at our factory. 


A useful little booklet 
** Original Menus,’’ 
gives a host of sugges- 
tions for easy, delicious 
meals, Write for it. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF TASTE. 


HERE is an old and familiar saying that “there 

is no accounting for taste.” But although we 
cannot explain to ourselves or to others how it 
happens that new preferences are shown at times, 
the fact is mostinteresting. The wonder becomes 


the lower forms of life such as have undergone 
no change during geologic ages. The gribble, 
one of the minute denizens of the deep-sea waters, 


gressive animal has developed within fifty years 
a taste that man could not acquire in fifty gen- 
erations. 


No material, perhaps, has increased so enor- 
mously in impo: ce to manufactures in recent 
times as have india-rubber and gutta-percha. At 
no very distant time it was unknown in the manu- 
factured state; but, not to mention a thousand 
other uses to which it is applied, its insulatin 
i og have made it indispensable to electric: 
science. 

But it has remained tinknown until quite lately 
that any animal existed with digestive powers 
equal to a diet of gutta-percha. Such a prodi 


inute marine organism, known as the gribble, 
hich of late years has wrought extraordinary 
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res in submarine cables. _ 

For many years after the inauguration of sub- 
marine telegraphy no damage was done to the 
insulating material, which was simply sheathed in 
strong iron wire. The gribble had not discovered 
the excellence of gutta-percha as food. Now, 
however, gribbles are better educated. They 
creep between the protecting wires and devour 
hundreds of miles of gutta-percha, leaving the 
copper conductors unprotec and, of course, 
destroying the communication. It has become 
necessary to wrap the cables throughout their 
length with brass tape, which at present is found 
effective in defeating the attacks of the most in- 
sidious ay e. 

But the curious question remains—What did 
gribbles feed on before the sea bottom was spread 
with gutta-percha? 
® ¢ 


LEE’S CHRISTMAS TURKEY. 


ENERAL Lee in the drawing-room was a 

dignified and quiet gentleman, very kindly 
and gentle, especially with women and children. 
“On the field,” says Major Ranson, in Harper’s 
Magazine, ‘‘he was the general, the commander in 
all essential points. But in other points he could 
be as sympathetic and considerate as he was at 
home. 


“In the latter part of December a barrel was 
delivered at our camp, marked ‘General Lee and 
Staff... We opened it, and found it was packed 
full of turkeys. We sent word to General Lee, 
and he rode over to our camp. There was snow 
on the ground, and we had laid the turkeys out 
on a board on the snow, the biggest in the middle, 
and the others tapering off to the smallest at each 
end. There were about a dozen of them. 

“General Lee dismounted and joined the group 
gathered round the present, carrying his unslun 
and undrawn sword in his hand. He was tol 
that the big turkey in the middle was his. He 
stood looking down at the turkeys for a moment, 
and then said, touching the big turkey with the 
scabbard of his sword: 

“ «This, then, is my turkey? I don’t know, gen- 
tlemen, what you are going to do with your 
turkeys, but I wish mine sent to the hospital in 
Petersburg, so that some of the convalescents 
may have a good dinner.’ 

“He then turned on his heel, and walking to his 
horse, mounted and rode away. We looked at one 
another for a moment, and then, without a word, 
replaced the turkeys in the barrel and sent them 
to the hospital.” 


<= 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


HE wit of the Duc de Morny, who was believed 
to be half-brother to Napoleon III, and his 
chief assistant in the coup d’état of 1851, was 
only equaled by his political sagacity. Accord- 
ing to his most recent biographer, Frédéric Loliée, 
he seems to have been an opportunist of perfect 
dye. 
“Tt is said,” a lady remarked to him at a time of 
pany oy excitement, “it is said that a clean sweep 
s to be made of the Chamber of Deputies. What 
will you do, Monsieur de Morny?’”’ 
“Madame,” said the maker of the Second Em- 
pire, “if the broom is to be used, I shall try to 
place myself on the side of the handle.” 


* © 


HER FATHER’S CHILD. 


HE six-year-old daughter of a well-known evan- 

gelistic preacher was playing on the sidewalk 

one day, when a shabbily dressed and down-cast 
man approached her father’s house. 


em at the foot of the steps, he looked at 
her, and in a weary voice,—the voice of an unsuc- 
cessful book agent,—he asked if her father might 
be found in his study. 

“He isn’t home,” said the little girl, drawing 
close to him and gazing up into the tired face, 
“but he’ll be home pretty soon. You go into the 
house, you r, perishing soul, and mother’ll look 
after you till he comes.” 


® © 


BEST REFERENCES. 


HEN the language of business is applied to 

the practises of politics, as in this from 
Success Magazine, the effect may be instructive as 
well as startling. 


Two negro men came up to the outskirts of a 
crowd where a Senator was making a campaign 
speech. After listening to the speech for about 
ten minutes, one of them turned to his companion 
and asked, ““Who am dat man, Sambo?” 

“Ah don’ know what his name am,” Sambo re- 
piled, “but he certainly do recommen’ hisself mos’ 
| highly.” 





* & 


EASY ENOUGH FOR BROTHER. 


FTER reading what the London Chronicle says 
| about it, no one could accuse Lord North of a 
love for music. 


George III on one occasion tried to persuade 
| him to attend the “‘ancient music” concerts which 
| his majesty was then patronizing. 

Lord North refused most emphatically. 

“But,” protested his majesty, “your brother, the 
bishop, never misses them.” 
“Sir,” rejoined North, “if I were as deaf as my 
| ener” the bishop, I would never miss them, 

either. 





has now been brought to light in the form of a| 


ischief to the insulating covers of the conducting | 


all the more when this change is observed among 


is such a creature. Sir Herbert Maxwell tells, in | 
his “Memories of the Months,” how this unpro- | 
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Our Offer of a 


Chest of Silverware 


Closes dune 30 
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Our Special Offer of a Chest of 1847 
Rogers Bros. Silverware appeared in The 
Companion of March 30. Although but two 
weeks now remain before the closing of the 
Offer, there is ample time to complete a club 
of five new subscriptions on or before dune 
30. Our subscribers should make the most 
of the opportunity. This Offer comprises a 
Twenty-Four Piece Set of Silverware in a 
beautifully lined Oak Chest, all given in return 
for a little work for The Youth’s Companion. 
Each piece of the Silverware is of the 1847 
Rogers Bros. heavy XS Triple Plate grade, and 
the beautiful and popular Vintage Pattern, 
French Gray finish. 


THE SILVERWARE. The twenty-four moi of Sil- 
verware consist of 6 Medium Forks, 6 Teaspoons, 6 
Dessert Spoons, and 6 Medium Knives with solid handles. 


THE OAK CHEST measures 9x 10% inches, and has 

a smooth polished finish. The hinged cover has a nickel- 

lated name-plate and fastener. The lower drawer of the 

Chest is fitted with a nickel-plated pull. The Chest is 

lined throughout with dark green satin, and has fitted 
positions for each piece of the Set. 
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OUR LIMITED OFFER 


FOR ONLY FIVE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
The Chest of Silverware complete will be given 


to any Companion subscriber who, under the Con- 
ditions stated in The Companion of October 20, 
page 558, shall secure and send us five new sub- 
scriptions before duly 1, 1911. The Chest sent by 


express, charges to be paid by the receiver. 


TOL 














PLEASE NOTE. This Offer combines the full value of the Merchan- 
dise Payments and the Perseverance Reward, which are usually allowed 
for five new subscriptions. No additional article, therefore, will be 
allowed when the Chest of Silverware is selected. The new subscrip- 
tions may be sent us one or more at a time, and when the full number 
has been secured, the Chest of Silverware can then be ordered. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Publishers The Youth’s Companion. BOSTON, MASS. 
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ENTERTAINS 


BY GRACE ETHELWYN CODY 


that they could not afford to 

go to grand opera, for not- 
withstanding the fact that she 
had married a Robert Gordon, 
who was Scotch enough to be 
nicknamed ‘‘Robe’’ instead of 
‘*Rob,’”? the only Scotch frugality in the com- 
bination belonged to American Anne. Gordon 
felt a trifle grumpy about the decision as he 
boarded the car for town. Not that he cared 
very much for the opera himself, but he knew 
how Anne, who enjoyed nothing so much as 
beautiful music, hungered and thirsted for it, 
and after all, one might not live to reap the 
benefit of a savings account. 

Just here he was accosted by Mr. Harlan 
Curtis,—bank president and desirable business 
acquaintance,—who, after a few minutes’ talk, 
surprised him by suggesting that he and Mrs. 
Gordon join Curtis and his wife at the opera 
Saturday evening. 

Robert Gordon had been fortunate—or clever 
—enough to win a ticklish little lawsuit for 


[i was Anne who had decided 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





MAGNIFICENTLY UNCONSCIOUS OF THE MISTAKE. 


Mr. Curtis a few months earlier, and he had 
distinctly felt the warmth of friendly rays 
from this big financial sun ever since. Such 
an invitation to a struggling young attorney 
meant more in the way of future prospects 
than Gordon cared to show on his delighted 
face. It took him a very short time to accept, 
and another very short time, after reaching 
his office, to get to the telephone and share 
the news with Anne. 

‘*T’ll have to spend a little money furbishing 
up, Robe,’* Anne warned him, after the first 
enthusiasm. 

‘*Spend all you need to look as well as Mrs. 
Curtis,’? was the lordly answer. Then Robe 
hung up the receiver and had an inspiration. 
He had heard Mr. Curtis express a desire to 
meet Lloyd Mantell, a famous author who 
chanced to have been born in Robert Gordon’s 
home town. Perhaps, if it could be managed, 
it might make a hit. Anne would say they 
could not afford it, but women sometimes 
missed it in their economies; extravagance was 
often an investment. So he called up Mr. 
Curtis and tactfully suggested that if he might 
be allowed to add Mr. and Mrs. Mantell to the 
party as his own guests, it would afford an excel- 
lent opportunity for the desired meeting, besides 
giving Gordon the pleasure of conferring an 
honor upon his old friend, Lloyd Mantell. 

Mr. Curtis was affability itself. He had not 
secured the tickets—was just about to send for 
them; it would give him great pleasure to 
include the Mantells as his own guests. But 
on that point Gordon was obstinate. Finally 
it was agreed between them that Gordon’s 
stenographer should call at the bank that 
afternoon, pay Mr. Curtis for two tickets, and 
bring away four—two for the Gordons and two 
for the Mantells. 

After luncheon, accordingly, the stenographer 
was armed with a twenty-dollar bill and des- 
patched, but on her arrival at the bank Mr. 
Curtis was found to be engaged in an important 
consultation. After some waiting, the office 
boy ventured to go in and speak to him, 
whereupon Mr. Curtis pulled out an envelope 
containing six box-seat tickets, said curtly, 
‘Four dollars apiece,’? and went on with his 
'mportant consultation. Gordon’s stenographer, 
in the outer office, innocently advanced four 
dollars of her own, paid for all six tickets, 
and hurried back to her employer, to find that 











she had been expected to pay 
for only two. 

**Oh, well,’’? said Gordon, 
cheerfully, after the first 
moment of surprise, ‘‘I’ll keep 
my four, and mail two tickets 
back to Mr. Curtis. As soon 
as his mind is at leisure he’ll realize that I’ve 
paid for all six. Of course I won’t mention 
that to him.’’ 

‘*But I’m afraid he’ll never realize,’’ the 
young woman answered, ruefully. ‘‘I had my 
doubts about it, so I made the boy take the 
money in to him, to be sure. But he came 
back and said Mr. Curtis just pushed it into 
his pocket without looking at it, and men in his 
place, you know, don’t always notice whether 
they have twenty dollars more or less. ’’ 

‘*You’re right there,’’ Gordon murmured. 
‘*But ’tisn’t your fault, Miss Wilbur. I ought 
to have told you just how many tickets to pay 
for.’’ 

As the day wore on, Gordon found himself 
thinking frequently of Anne. They were not 
an old married couple, 
and had yet to form the 
habit of keeping secrets 
from each other, but a 
certain canny doubt of 
her approval had al- 
ready prompted him to 
call her up and tell 
her that Mr. Curtis 
had included the Man- 
tells in the party, with- 
out mentioning to her 
that it was to be done 
at his expense. And 
now that this new de- 
velopment had taken 
place—well, there was 
no need for Anne to 
be bothered. 

Saturday night came. 
Mr. Curtis had ac- 
knowledged the return 
of two tickets, but 
there had been no other 
word from him, be- 
yond a message that he 
would send an auto- 
mobile for the Gordons 
and the Mantells. 
When he and Mrs. 
Curtis received them 
in the box it was 
plain that he was mag- 
nificently unconscious 
of the mistake, and 
through the evening he played the host so gra- 
ciously and comprehensively that the Mantells 
evidently began to be puzzled as to whose guests 
they really were. 

At the close of Mr. Curtis’s perfect little 
supper, however, they seemed to reach the 
conclusion that Gordon had been merely a 
good - hearted agent in the matter, for their 
appreciation of a charming evening was notably 
directed toward the banker. 

After that it was all over, and Robert Gordon, 
in evening clothes, was sitting by the grate in 
his own home, with Anne—tall, and very 
pretty in her ‘‘furbished-up’’ gown—standing 
by the mantel and demanding to know what 
was the matter. 

‘*What has been the matter with you for the 
last three days?’’ he countered, suddenly. 
‘*You’ve been depressed and silent—not a bit 
like yourself. And you didn’t enjoy the opera, 
either.’’ 

‘*Tell me first why you’re in the dumps,’’ 
she insisted. So at last out came the story, 
including the fact that he had despised himself 
all the time for not giving her the truth of the 
matter. 

To his surprise, Anne’s face actually bright- 
ened as he went on, and when he was through 
she only laughed. 

‘*That’s a twenty - four -dollar laugh,’’ he 
warned her. 

‘*Plus the money it cost to make myself 
gorgeous—and worth it all,’’ she declared. 
‘*You see, I came into the office the day it 
happened. You were out, and I didn’t wait, 
but Miss Wilbur—never dreaming you’d have 
a secret with your stenographer that you 
wouldn’t tell your wife—told me all about it.’’ 

‘*You knew it? That’s what’s been ailing 
you 999 

‘*But it wasn’t the money, Robe Gordon! 
It was because you didn’t come home and tell 
me about it that night, the way you always 
had before. ’’ 

‘*T was a fool,’’ he admitted, to her content. 
A minute later he threw back his head with a 
shout of laughter that put Anne’s twenty-four- 
dollar ripple to shame. 

‘*Just happened to think!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*Hal! ha! ha! Just happened to think we’d 
have to do something handsome to return 
Curtis’s hospitality! Laugh, Anne! It’s 
the best we can do.’’ 








For Indigestion | 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. A S$ 7 eH NM A cu RE ED 
Half-teaspoonful in water before meals recommend- The Hayes method of treatment is the 


ed as grateful relief from distress after eating. [Adv. | standard by which all others are judged, gray 
| because it is successful. Bulletin Y. 
ee |B. Harold Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y. O 
THE PROPER CARE OF 


BABY’S SKIN FROM BIRTH 


Mothers throughout the world have come to realize 
that no other soap is so well suited for cleansing and 
preserving baby’s delicate skin and hair as Cuticura 
soap. It is so pure that it may be used with confidence 
from the hour of birth. Warm baths with Cuticura 
soap and gentle anointings with Cuticura ointment 
afford a safe, speedy and economical method of freeing 
the skin and scalp of eczemas, eruptions, itchings, 
irritations, crustings and chafings, and of establishing 
a condition of skin and hair health which often lasts a 
lifetime. No other emollients cost so little and do so 
much. [Ade. 


LYON & HEALY 
21-83 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
willmail, free, An ne RL 

Band Instruments, 








pie lover of outdoors should have a copy of 


Geo-B-Carpenter & Co, 
1911 Campers’ Book FREE 


A complete guide to life in the open, giving in 
formation on how to get the most fun out of 
camp life. Crowded with illustrations and 
interesting prices for 7 rts, kit bags and 
everything for 
recreation. 

If your dealer cannot suppl: i 
with Geo. B. Ca "hee. 


» write us direct. 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 


213 Se. Water St., Chicago, iM. 
Makers for U.S. Gov’ t. 


































Corps, including Uniforms, 
Trimmings, etc. Contains in- 
structions for Amateur Bands, Exer- 
cises and Scales, Drum Major’s Tactics, 
By-Laws, Selected List of Band Music } 


Steel Fishing Rods 
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| Book Free This 144-pg., cloth bound, “~— 




















COMES A TIME 
WHEN COFFEE SHOWS WHAT IT HAS BEEN | 
DOING. 


beautifully illustrated book, 
* Tricks and Knacks 
of Fishing,” written 
by expert fishermen, 
can be obtained free from 
fishing tackle dealers every 5 
where. One copy of the book 
is given free by us to the dealer © 
and by the dealer to each purchaser 
ofa “BRISTOL” Rod during 1911. 


“Of late years coffee has disagreed with me,” 
writes a matron from Rome, N. Y. 

“Tts lightest punishment being to make me 
‘logy’ and dizzy, and it seemed to thicken up my Write for Free Catalogue. 
blood. Mention your local fishing tackle 

dealer's name so that if he has 

“The heaviest was when it upset my stomach | run short of books, we can supply him with a free >a hd 
completely, destroying my appetite and making | {9P2,{0 you when you buy your TL a ©. 
me nervous and irritable, and sent me to my bed. | the name stamped on the reel seat 
After one of these attacks, in which I nearly lost | The Horton Mfg. Co., 35 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
my life, I concluded to quit the coffee and try | === EEE 
Postum. 

“TIt.went right to the spot! I found it not only | 
a most palatable and refreshing beverage, but a | 
food as well. 

“All my ailments, the ‘loginess’ and dizziness, 
the unsatisfactory condition of my blood, my ner- 
vyousness and irritability disappeared in short 
order and my sorely afflicted stomach began 
quickly to recover. I began to rebuild and have 
steadily continued until now. Have a good appe- 
tite and am rejoicing in sound health which I owe 
to the use of Postum.” Name given by Postum | 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” | SS 7 ree 
in packages. “There’s a reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 


Peewee Toothache Gum 


uine, true, and full of human interest. 

















an only remedy that 
ope toothache instantly. 
ne only toothache gum 
that cleans a cavity and 
prevents dec: 
imitations: A not do the 
work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum, Al! druggists’ 
16 cents, or b mm 
Dent’s Corn Gum 
curescornsand bunions, lic. 
C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned &t., 
Detroit, ‘Mich. 
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Hand-Painted Belt and Buckle 


The Belt here offered is made of white 
silk elastic, about two inches wide, and 
hand-painted in a dainty trailing rose 
design. The Buckle is unusually attrac- 
tive. It is 2% inches wide and silver- 
plated, with French gray finish. A china 
medallion is attached to the center, and 
hand-painted to match the rose design 
of the belting. This Belt is especially 
adapted for summer wear, and will har- 
monize with any color combination. 


SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER. This Hand-Painted Belt and Buckle 
will be given, post-paid, to any Companion subscriber who between June 15th 
and August / st secures and sends us one new subscription and 15 cts. extra. 


Price of Belt and Buckle $1.25, post-paid. 
5 08ca BG 


German Silver Finger Purse 
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This beautiful Purse 
is especially designed 
for use during the sum- 
mer season, and may 
be carried either on the 
finger or upon a chain. 
It is made of German 
Silver and heavily sil- 
ver-plated throughout. 
The frame is 2 4% inches 

wide, and is embossed with a 
delicate floral design and 
finished in the popular French 
gray. The mesh of the Purse 
is well made and strong, and 
is ornamented with three ball 
pendants attached to the 
lower edge. A six-inch chain 
and finger ring furnish a most con- 
venient method for carrying it about. 
A small ring is also attached to the 
frame of the purse whereby it may be 
suspended from a chain if the owner 
prefers. While our illustration shows 
nearly the exact size of the Purse, 
it can only suggest its beauty and 
daintiness. 


SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER. 


This fine Finger Purse will be given free and post-paid to any Companion 

subscriber who between June 15th and August | st secures and sends us one 

new subscription for The Companion. Price of Purse $1.25, post-paid. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE Y yi E COMPANION is an _ illus- 
Seated ‘waa y pa or all the family. 
Its si ~ price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 

scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, | 
aithow h eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift 
the subscribers. 


New Sabeoriptions may begin at any time during 


iiee ey pe Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
fnall, should be by Post-Ottice Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sens through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil ul 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE BROKEN-DOWN FOOT. 


HE condition known as flat- 

foot is brought about by a 
stretching of the ligaments and 
a weakening of the supporting 
muscles, so that the foot, forced 
to its natural work of standing 
and walking, spreads under the 
strain, and the normal arch is 
obliterated. 

All the miserable symptoms 
connected with this trouble are 
due to the fact that the machinery of the foot 
has broken down, and the weight of the body is 
too much for it. It follows that there will be 
many degrees of flatfoot, and of the suffering 
incident to it. Naturally, a heavy person who is 
obliged to be on his feet a great many hours of the 
day will suffer more than one of light weight who 
is in a position where he can humor his feet. This 
is why the foot breaks down so often in early adult 
life, when most persons take up their chosen occu- 
pation. 

Such occupations as those of trained nurses, 
policemen, waiters and cooks will soon bring to 
light any unsuspected weakness of the foot mech- 
anism, and in many cases this weakness is of such 
a degree that the occupation must be changed. 
Many women who wish to take up nursing, and who 
are eminently fitted for this work in every other 
way, are obliged to abandon it for the reason that 
their feet refuse to meet the demands put upon 
them. 

The first sign that the foot is giving out is a 
sensation of weakness. It passes off when the 
foot is allowed to rest, but soon returns when the 
sufferer tries to use the feet again. By and by 
the dull ache will run farther and farther up the 
leg; the knee will hurt, and then the hip. The dull, 
constant ache may be enlivened by a sudden, 
sharp darting pain, and the patient complains 
that he has gout or rheumatism. 

If the patient neglects treatment and persists 
in overuse of the foot, he is driven to abnormal 
attitudes by the effort to adjust the weight of the 
body, and these unnatural attitudes will presently 
result in a permanent displacement of bones. 

The treatment of flatfoot consists of certain 
exercises designed to strengthen the weak mus- 
cles, and to make passive motion of the foot free 
and painless. The patient must learn to throw 
the weight on the outer side of the foot, and to 
this end a shoe with the inner border of sole and 
heel a little thicker than the outer one is often a 
great help. Long continuance in one position 
should be avoided; and the supporting metal arch 
which the majority of sufferers need should be as 
accurately measured for and fitted as any other 
surgical appliance. People should not fit arch 
supports at the ten-cent store any more than they 
should eye-glasses. 
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A FRENCH SHEPHERDESS. 


ARGUERITE Audoux, a Parisian working 

seamstress, has recently written a book— 
fiction in name and in part, but mainly autobio- 
graphical—which has taken critical France by 
storm because of its exceptional sweetness, sin- 
cerity and exquisite simplicity of style. 

Some of the chapters relate the story of the 
author’s life as a young girl upon a farm, where 
she once served with an older girl, Martine, as 
shepherdess. Once one of her sheep was bitten 
by a viper on the muzzle, and the consequent 
swelling turned the silly, harmless thing into a 





hideous creature. 

“That enormous head, which wabbled on the 
little body, made me half-wild with terror. The | 
great big eyes, the enormous mouth, and the ears 
which stood straight up made a monster almost | 
impossible to imagine. The poor beast always 
remained in the middle of the stable, as if he | 
were afraid of bumping himself against the walls. | 
I tried to go to him, telling myself it was only a 
sheep, after all; but I could not. Yet directly he 
turned toward me, I felt dreadfully sorry for him. 
Sometimes it seemed as if his dreadful face, which | 
wabbled from right to left, was reproaching me; 
yet I felt that I was capable of letting him die of | 
hunger.” 

She confessed her fears, finally, to the kindly 
cowherd, who laughed at her, but who respected 
her feelings and tended the alarming sheep in 
her place till it recovered. 

More dangerous than a viper was another enemy 
of her charges, a wolf, that came out of the forest 
one day, bore away a sheep before her eyes, and 
holding its prey by the middle in its powerful jaws, 








easily jumped the broad ditch which separated the | 
field from the forest. | 

“Its hind legs made me think of wings. At that | 
moment I should not have thought it extraordinary 
if it had flown away over the trees.” 

A few days afterward the people at the farm- 
house heard Martine shouting, and running to her 
aid, found her pulling as hard as she could ata 
sheep which the wolf had just killed, and was 
trying to carry off. Neither the brave shepherdess 
nor the wolf would let go, and only when the beast 
was shot did he relax his hold, and roll over dead 
with a piece of torn flesh still in his teeth. Then 
she stood for a moment looking at the shaggy 
form, and said aloud, “Poor brute! How hungry 
he must have been!” 

“The farmer put the wolf and the sheep on the 
same wheelbarrow, and wheeled them back to the 
farm. The dogs followed, sniffing at the barrow, 
and looking frightened. 

“I didn’t care to go again to the big forest. I | 
preferred to go up on to the hill, which was cov- | 
ered only with broom and ferns.” 


* © 


ON THE ROAD TO RECOVERY. 


HERE were certain traits which distinguished 
Miss Amanda Lowry from most of her neigh- 
bors, and although not all of them were admirable 
traits, they were Miss Amanda’s, and therefore 
accepted lovingly by her friends. 


When she was taken suddenly ill with pneumo- 
nia, the village was in great distress. 

“T went in to see her just a pina. ” said a tear- 
ful friend, “and she scarcely looked at me. 
don’t think she really sensed I was there. But 
yet they say she’s a mite better, if she can qaly get 
some strength intoher. The fever’s gone, bu 
lacks interest, she’s so weak.” 

A few days later, still tearful, but fm Noe g the 
same friend made a more encouraging report. 

“She looked at me, Amanda did, where r sat, 
nn across the room, and then she beckoned to 

*You go take a look at yourself in the glass,’ 
abe said, ‘and tell me if you’ve got your brooch on 
straight. It looks canted to the left, to me.’ 

“And ’twas!” said the — hbor, wipin nr 

eyes. “She could hardly s cak above a whispe 
but when I’d straightened it, she said, ‘That’ Pal 
right,’ and turned over and went to sleep. She’ i 
going to get well!” 


* © 


HE LAGGED SUPERFLUOUS. 


ITTSFIELD, in the Berkshire Hills, had in 

the old days, like many another New England 
town, a number of men and women who were 
called “characters.” One of these was “Bill” 
Brown, a man unfortunately addicted to drink, 
and frequently intoxicated for days at a time. 


On one occasion he went into the shop of the 
local hatter, Mr. Smith, and asked for the best 
beaver in the store. Mr. Smith produced the de- 
sired article, saying, as he Lad u he money, “That 
beaver will last a man a lifetim: 

Bill went proudly down the al street with his 
fine beaver on his head, and immediately cele- 
brated the event with a protracted debauch. 

When he recovered, - returned to the shop with 
@ most qm ep ha 

“Look here, I thought you said this here beaver 
would last me a lifetim 

“So it would,” growled Mr. Smith, “if you had 
died when you ought to!’ 


* ¢ 


COLD COMFORT. 


OUGLAS Jerrold’s wit made it difficult for him 
to be the “ministering angel” that a man of 
less humor might have been to friends in trouble. 
The writer, George Hoddle, went to Jerrold one 
day, to tell him of difficulties into which he had 
fallen. 
“T want aus help,” he said. “The Mornit 
Gazette has ii salesed me ed 
“You font on my a George, they’ve had a 
gleam of {intelligence at last?” 
“Don’t turned Hoddle. “I really want 
your % rN ay oy thinking of-going into the coal 


“Cai +—™ ogi Jerrold. 
to be: with 








“You’ve got the sack 


* © 


HIS VERY DEAR FRIEND. 


DELIGHTFUL echo of Sir Henry Irving’s 
amiability comes from Mr. Ramsay Colles’s 
recent book, “In Castle and Court-House.” 

An otsainet of the great actor had begged an 
a hotograph. Irving be en ag 
across it, oO my very dear frien then he 
paused and oahet n the charming manner which 
all friends of Irving recall = a tender sigh: 

“What name did you say?’ 


* © 


AT LAST. 


WELL-KNOWN clergyman, called to other 

duties, says a writer in the Western Christian 
Advocate, preached his last sermon before the 
installation of his successor. The local weekly 
paper, in announcing the order of services, gave 
it as follows: 


“Sermon by the Reverend Blank ; solo and quar- 
tet, ‘Hushed at Length. 


* ¢ 


UNPALATABLE. 


HE Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon was fond of a 
joke, and his keen wit was, moreover, based 
on sterling common sense. One day he remarked 
to one of his sons: 
“Can yon tell me the reason why the lions didn’t 
| eat Daniel?” 
“No, sir. Why was it?” 
“Because the most of him was back-bone, and 
the rest was grit.” 


* ¢ 


SINCERE BUT AWKWARD. 


T was at the private theatricals, and the young 
man wished to compliment his hostess, says the 
agers Transcript : 


| 
Madam, you pevst your part splendidly. It 
fits ‘ou to perfecti on 
’m afraid not. A young and p prot woman is 
needed for that part,” said the smiling hostess. 
“But, madam, you have positively proved the 
contrary.” 





| application to W. D. S 


For the teeth use ‘‘Brown’s Camphorated Sapona-| WIZARD 














ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits | REPEATING Sin A 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
a LIQUID PISTOL 














STAMPS Wattte stir Go oad thie. | eo man wi ratthows hout permanent in 4 
/ without, yf of Teck” Fir S 
=> es b pulling the trigger. Loads from 
In the Famous ¥ Liquid. 'N ges required six shots in one 
a og ot 
Wheat-Belt of PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 












F ARMS Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 


ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
COTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 
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YHILDREN who drink Hires 

are happy—rosy cheeked. 
That's because of the stored- 
up goodness of roots and 
herbs and berries. With 
a package of 



















Hires 
Household Extract 


you can make five gallons 
of Rootbeer—sparkling. 
refreshing. healthful, 
best of temperance 
drinks—and such 
fun to make. 


Sold everywhere—ora 
package sent by mail 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


E. HIRES CO., 
Phila., Pa. 


on bread St, 
A Clean 


Ds Hit 


against a D & M baseball is a ‘‘homer’’ if it gets 
away from the fielder, because the core of live 
Para rubber gives an unusually springy bounce. 





BROWNIES 


Made in the Kodak factories 
under Kodak superintendence 
by Kodak workmen. Habit 









with these people means honest 

workmanship. ‘That’s why the 

Brownie, a low priced camera, 

has been and is a success. 
Take for instance : 



















On the other hand the wool yarn tightly wound 
by special D & M process protects the rubber center 
from a light bunt, and you can “lay one down” 
with no fear of its rolling too fast. 

U.S. Army and Navy both use D & M baseballs. 

The D & M baseball is covered with genuine horse- 
hide, and is guaranteed to stand a full nine-inning 
game. D&M mitts, gloves, masks, uniforms also 
have an ironclad guarantee, and are the best made. 


Ask your dealer for our 1911 
catalog and Official Baseball 
Rules for 1911,” Free. If he 
hasn't them, write us. 


THE DRAPER & MAYNARD 
COMPANY, 
Dept. C. Plymouth, N. H. 





The No. 2 Folding 
Pocket Brownie 


Asimple and practical little camera for.2% x 
34 pictures. So small as to never be in the 
way, inexpensive to operate, yet capable of 
thoroughly good work. Loads in daylight 
with Kodak film cartridges. Capacity 6 ex- 
posures without reloading. Finest quality 
Meniscus Achromatic lens. Pocket Automatic 
shutter for snap-shots or instantaneous expos- 
ures, two tripod sockets, automatic focusing 
lock and reversible finder. Honestly and 
handsomely made in every detail. Covered 
with a durable imitation leather, and has full 
nickeled fittings. 


Price, $52° 


Other Brownies $1.00 to $12.00. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Kodak and Brownie 
cameras free at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


























MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


k | m Li C A Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 
A quick lunch. 


BF Avoid Imitations—Ask for “ HORLICK’S ’—Everywhere 


WANTED—RIDER AGENTS 2:2" 


and district to 
a — ride and ex- 
», hibit a sample 1911 Model “ Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents every 
\S) where are making money fast. Write at once for full particulars and special offer. 
; UIRED until you receive and approve of our rom ay We ship 
pay vet re in the U.S. without a cent deposit in advan eight, and 
0 DA ae FREE LARK AL during which time you may’ Ade th the veyels and 
put it to any test you wish. are then not perfectly satisfied ot wish to keep 
the bicycle you may ship it bask to us at our expense "and you cc be out one cent. 
Low ohh PRICES - We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
at _ eo fit above actual factory cost. You save $10 t» 
middlemen Do” Yo us have the manufacturer's guarantee behind 

Br a bicycle. 















eh bicycle. or ; ger of tires from anyone at any price until 
receive DO} heard of factory prices and remarkable special + dt 


you 
You WILL BE ASTONISHED. Sur aada oda he me nm pce 
are matisfich with A}, ighe — ae do jes at orator. prices than - other ler. We 


DEALE au can sell our 
bicycles — %.- your mn name plate at double on, aie Orders filled the day recei =. - 


TIRES, COASTER BRAKE tsi cvcstiine'n is Jame rome. par ses. 
oO NOT Walr. but write today for our Large © Catalogue 5 beautiflly illustrated and containing 
a great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CoO., Dept. 050, CHICACO, ILL. 
















Challenge Waterproof Collars are built for service—built to save you money on 
laundry bills, vet they’re stylish and dressy as the best linen collar you can buy—look like linen, 
too, same dull linen finish—same correct shape—let them save money for you this season. 

Sold by dealers everywher ere—Collars 25 cts., Cuffs 50 cts., or sent by mail by us direct. 
Our new ** Slip-Easy’’ finish makes tie adjustment easy. Write for our latest style book. 


THE ARLINGTON COMPANY, Dept. M, 
Established 1883 725-727 Broadway, New York 


nee 2, Seg Street CHICAGO, 125 So. Market Street LOUIS, 505 N. 7th Street 


ST. 
Jefferson Avenue HILADELPHIA, 900 Chestnut Street SAN FRANCISCO, 718 Mission Street 
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Sets 

Deep in 
Underground the 

Garbage Receiver Ground 


Defeatsthe plansof the 

fly; also prevents do: ——— 

rats making a mess of the gar- 
t from fac 


with the Foot. pag . 
we Litter. No Odor. Guaranteed. Circular — 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 17 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Hydro-Pneumatic tank 
in esliar away from frost 
and dust. Compressed air 
forces water anywhere. 
For further details of this and 


















see our larger ad, in Com- 
panion, June 8th. 


Send for Book C. 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY, 
62 (North) Washington Street, Boston. 














Running Water System 
For Country Homes. 








MAKES HOME MORE COMFORTABLE. 


Our system yields running water for Faucets, 
Bath and Water Closets, also Hot and Cold 
Water for Kitchen, Laundry, etc. Running 
water for Barn, Garden and Lawn. 

It’s a Great Fire Protection. 
Send for Catalogue ‘‘D” and let our engineers 
figure out your needs. We also supply electric 
lighting plants for country homes and farms. 


LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
New York Office: 37 Warren St. 























Boil only 


five minutes. 





‘Thousende of urt by fe e cannot drink coffee with- || 
out be t. i — these were | 
the people $4 


Old Grist Mill | 


But now others who might Py stand the 
effect of coffee-drinking don’t care to take the 
risk, and use Old Grist Mill because they like it. 

150 to 200 cups to the pound, 20c. 
Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. | 


Electric Lighting 
At Cost 


No matter where you live, itis now mie 
have your house, barn and’ grounds ighted w 
electricity. In fact, it’ A the e cheapest light there 
is to-day, next to dayligh The days of dim, un- 
pay dirty, smelly dangerous kero- 

8 are gone b ere’s as little excuse 
for’ tolerat ng such lighting methods now as there 
would be for going back to cooking in a fireplace 
when you could have an _ -to-date kitchen range. 
The modern method of lighting is by the 














OLDS sighting systom 


The plant consists of the Olds new size 1K 
horse-power gasoline en ne, with generator 


and low voltage storage battery and Tungsten 
Lamps. This outfit is installed in your cellar, 
taking up little room, and accessible day and night, 
summer and winter. If you haven’t running water 
in your house aie your engine do double duty by 
bide of t in the Olds Pneumatic Water Tank along- 
side of the lighting system, and while you are run- 
ning the engine to pump water use its, surplus 
Ro wer to generate and store the electricity for 
ights. Engine can be disconnected in a moment 
and used to operate washing machine, vacuum 
cleaner, grindstone, ete 

This double arrangement gives you all the con- 
veniences of life in the city without the water 
tax and with electric lighting at cost. 

Look into this Olds lightin umping — 

ower combination. It’ ’stthe grentent adidas to 
domestic comfort and convenience in a century. 

Send for complete literature. 


SEAGER ENGINE WORKS, 


65 Beverly Street, Boston 
Main Office, 97 Seager Street, Lansing, Michigan. 








AN INSECT MARKET. 


CURIOUS industry is carried on in what 
A is called the ‘‘Wax Insect District’’ of 
China. While the rest of the world is 
endeavoring to get rid of the infesting hordes 
of minute animal life, the followers of this 
trade are collecting and propagating a certain 
tiny insect as carefully as the farmer cultivates 
his crop or the ranchman preserves his cattle. 
W. Edgar Gill writes of the wax insects in ‘‘A 
Yankee on the Yang-tze.’’ 


The wax made from the insect is used in 
manufacturing many-colored pencils and cray- 
ons, most of which are e The plain 
contains thousands of i trees. Hundreds 
of men come to pi the tiny insects. In 
an ordinary year the price of a load of insects 
ogy F catties—is thirty ounces in silver. 
In a = Chinen will carry that 
EF... on is back over the mountains and 
get eighty empes in silver for the load. 
pene is a risky business. Sometimes the insects 
hatch out before they reach their 
pstination, in which case all are lost. Other- 
=—- a — is made out of the load. The 
from this particular district do not 
vield as much wax as those from other + 
—. The reason, the Chinaman says, 
because it has only six legs. The real bates 
have eight. 

Inside each chrysalis are three insects. The 
first lot which comes out disappears, and noth- 
ing comes of it. The next lot breeds the in- 
sects for the next season. The lot remaining 
does the work and makes the wax. Many turn 
into small moths and fly away. Others bury 
themselves in their own wax and die there. 
Eight thousand loads of these insects were 
produced in this district in one year. 


® © 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

HE visiting foreigner, always kindly will- 
ing to point out our shortcomings, may 
wonder — with Max O’Rell — how such 

‘*little demons’’ as the American children ever 
can become such ‘‘passable men and women. ’’ 
Still, out of the independence granted our very 
young persons, they develop extraordinary 
alertness and resourcefulness. Every one will 
recognize at once this serious wee woman from 
Katherine Busbey’s ‘‘ Home Life in America. ’’ 

One spring day I heard a small voice at my 
front door ask of the maid: 

‘*Please may I come in and ae A 

Mistrusting my ears, I investiga 
found it to ¥ the six- year-old daughter Be a 
friend, and I had not misunderstood. 

She had started for Sunday -school, and 
found, to her dismay, that her half- hose had 
a persistent tendency toward her low shoes, 

as she explained earnestly : 

“They will not stick unless you soap your 


ar 9»? 


1 

Very solemnly the maid produced a mois- 
tened cake of laundry soap, and there, on the 
floor of my drawing-room, that infant anointed 
her chubby —_ adjusted her socks with a 


satisfied pat, hanki serious 
and trim, *. her anor spiritual featvestion” 


* © 


QUITE NATURAL. 


HE new assistant in the great private 
; i library was German, painstaking and 

conscientious as it was possible for a 
young man to be—but not brilliant. 


He had been told to look over the books in 
a certain case and make a record of their con- 
dition. It was from this record that the head 
librarian read the following extract: 

‘* ‘Kenilworth,’ by Sir Walter Scott, page 
47, a small hole in the center of the leaf; 
pae, 48, another hole in the center of the 


FLIE gorntet, wetest your family. 


Ten sheets IX L Py r will keep you safe for 
the season. SENT PORT * PAID Ke R 10 CENTS. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Sole_Sell- 
ing Agents, 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


Housework—Sore Hands 


racked ; Sore iy Aching Feet coothed and 
ae ina night b a hot bath and one application 
of the Antiseptic, orizing, Healing, inless 








carry germs, notably typhoid, 
~ spread disease Destroy the 





KING OF PAIN 


LINIMen T, 











A man can do his best if fed on 
goed. , clean, wholesome food, not 
Istered up with stimulants. 
It is the same with the land, and 


The New 


Mineral 
Fertilizer 


isn’t a stimulant as Sanne gm fer- 
tilizers are, but is natural, whole- 
— food. Itis ground mineral 

‘ock, and contains all the ele- 
ments needed by the a and in 
the right proportions. Ve ege- 


rot, while Vegetables grown wit 

fertilizers made from_chemi- 
cals, slaughter-house refuse and 
other filth are unclean, unhealth- 


zer is odorless, 
pleasant to use, and a perfect in- 
sect destroyer. Produces crops 
of wonderful abundance and 

quality. Ideal for roses and lawns. 
This stalk of corm, et 5 
Eertes ect ears, wn by 
r owe 8. Ri'Payson, Lexing- 
ew Mineral 





d. 
‘or Booklet, ** Bread from 
” free. Agents wanted. 


THE NEW MINERAL FERTILIZER CO., 
19 Exec Place, Boston. 


Copyrighted 1911. Sal 
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Don’t you owe it to the “Kiddies” to have in the home a 
Triple Motion 


White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 


—the freezer that makes the finest frozen dainties at 
least cost and with the least effort. 


You know how the eyes of the tots fairly glisten when 
yous say that magic word ice cream. It's the idea of 
making the ice cream that delights them, almost as 
much as the mouth-melting delicacy itself. 


The White Mountain means a lifetime of service. 
The tnple motion and light running mechanism make 
the preparation of delightful desserts a real pleasure. 


The White Mountain Freezer Co. 
Dept. “H.” Nashua, N. H. 


TRACE MARK 





Write ie our recipe book ‘ Dcian Dainties. . "Tells a 
bow to make and serve dozens of delicious r__® har. 
ee es. 





























When You Order Extracts 


’ 


Don’t say simply, ‘‘Send me some Vanilla,’’ or Lemon, 
Almond, Rose, or whatever it may be, for while many 
grocers who believe in handling only the best goods 
handle Baker's Extracts exclusively, many others 
keep several brands and if you show no preference 
it is but human nature for the grocer to send you 
the kind that pays him the best profit. You 
can’t blame the grocer. It isn’t his business 

to tell you what you should eat. It’s up to 

you to order such and such a flavor of 


Baker’s 
Extracts 


They are made direct from the finest 
fruits by our own special process by 
which we secure the fruit flavors 
in all their native purity and strength, and we give them to you as we get them— 
re. Full measure bottles without paneled sides. Be specific—order Baker's 
eng and there’s no reason why your grocer should not supply you. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY, Springfield, Mass., and Portland, Maine. 







































SALAD 
CREAM 


cote 
MAKES DELICIOUS SALAD [iid 
“If it’s SLADE’S it is PURE and GOOD.” LIFT) 


Ask your grocer for Slade’s 
free booklet, “How to Make 
Sandwiches.” 


SLADE CO.,, BOSTON. 





Salads and 





».:- 

































































For Fifty Years the 
People’s Choice 


A household necessity. Sold in its 
own famous sprinkling top bottles. 
As important for good housekeeping 
as coal for the kitchen range, is 


~SAWYER’S 
Crystal Blue 


It gives the finishing touch; 
makes white clothes whiter, colored 
fabrics brighter. 


For perfect results in washing fus- 
sy fabrics it should always be used. 

Textiles washed with it are sweet, 
fresh and alluring in their absolute 
cleanliness and brightness. 


You can always rely on Sawyer’s; 
it never disappoints. Three gener- 
ations have used this famous brand. 


Sold in our Sprinkling Top Bottles at 
5c., 10c. and 15c. each. 


GET THE GENUINE. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 BROAD ST. 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Great Cleaner 
and Purifier 


Saves time and labor in house- 
cleaning. Rids the home of dirt, 
grease and grime; it kills microbes 
and disease germs, too. Always 
have on hand a bottle of 


CABOT’S 
Sulpho-Napthol 


A tablespoonful in a pail of warm 
water works wonders when wash- 
ing woodwork and floors; it also 
restores the color to carpets, rugs 
and linoleums. 


A little SULPHO-NAPTHOL in 
the bath refreshes and invigorates. 


Physicians and Nurses every- 
where use and recommend it. It’s 
a reliable “first aid” in case of acci- 
dent; prevents blood-poisoning. 


Sold only in Yellow Packages for 
10c., 25c., 50c., 75c. and $1.00 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES. 


SULPHO~NAPTHOL CO. 


4 TORREY BUILOING !4 MEDFORD ST. BOSTON 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. BOSTON 


SELLING AGENTS 86 BROAD ST 














